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“LAW AND FACT” IN JURY TRIALS. 





HE discrimination of law and fact, in its relation to jury 
trials, is often identified by practitioners, judges, and law- 
writers, with the question of what matter is for the court and what 
for the jury. This contains an important intimation, namely, 
that the notion of “ law and fact,” when thus spoken of, is limited 
to the issue; for juries have nothing to do with anything but the 
issue; of this more will be said later on. But if we ask the 
question what sort of thing it is that is for the court and what 
for the jury, we do not get on, for we are told that matters 
of law are for the court, and matters of fact for the jury, — ad 
questionem juris respondent judices, ad quzstionem facti re- 
spondent juratores. We do not, then, escape the necessity of try- 
ing to determine what is matter of fact and what matter of law. 


I. In endeavoring to help answer that question let us ask what 
it is that juries, inquests, assizes, were created for. We shall find 
the answer in the old precept to the viscount for summoning them, 
and in their oath. The viscount was to summon those “ who best 
can and will” verttatem dicere. The jurors in the assize of novel 
disseisin swore, one after another, as Bracton gives it in his Latin: } 
“ Hoc auditis, justitiarii, quod verttatem dicam. . . . de tenemento 
de quo visum feci; ” and their verdict was this promised verttates 
dictum. They were wanted, in a pending legal controversy, where 





1 Fol. 185. 
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the parties were at issue on some question of fact, to say what the 
fact was, and the name for this thing was “rei veritas.” The 
truth of the thing about what? About all sorts of questions. Was 
a party in possession of something? Did he disseise somebody? 
Had he put his seal toa paper? Did he enfeoff another of land? 
and what land? What is the consuetudo, the custom, of such a 
place? Is a person legitimate, or a mativus, or an idiot, or insane? 
This is the same sort of question that juries pass on to-day, — 
having the same elements of opinion and law, compounded with 


‘ the simpler features which catch the eye and ear; questions of 





fact, as we say. 

Now, although juries had only to do with an issue, yet ques- 
tions of fact were by no means limited to the issue. The 
courts settled a great many questions of fact for themselves; 
they could not take a step without passing upon such questions. 
Was the deed that was put forward in pleading “ rased” or not? 
If a party claimed the right to defend himself as a maimed per- 
son, was it really mayhem? Was a person presenting himself 
and claiming to be a minor, really under age? A stream of 
questions as to the reality, the rei veritas, the fact, of what was 
alleged before them, was constantly pouring in. A prisoner, for 
example, had confessed; on being brought into court, he declared 
that it was by duress of his jailer. Was this so? To find this 
out the justice took the short cut of sending for several of the 
fellow-prisoners and the jailer, and questioning them all in 
the prisoner’s presence; and he found that it was not true.} 
This, again, is just as it is to-day. Courts pass upon a vast 
number of questions of fact that do not get into the pleadings, 
Courts existed before juries; juries came in to perform only 
their own one special office, and the courts have continued to re- 
tain a multitude of functions which they exercised before, in ascer- 
taining whether disputed things be true. In other words, there is 
not and never was any such thing as an allotting of all questions 
of fact to the jury. The jury simply decide some questions of 
fact. The maxim ad questionem juris respondent judices, ad 
questionem facti respondent juratores, was never true, if taken 
absolutely.2 It was a favorite with Coke in discussing special 





1 Y. B. 30 and 31 Edw. I. 543 (circa A.D. 1300). “Ecce,” says the justice, “ socii 
vestri in prisona testificantur coram vobis. . . . Vis tu aliud aliquid dicere ?” 
2 This “ decantatum,” as Vaughan called it, in his famous opinion in Bushell’s Case 
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verdicts, and in Isaack v. Clark! he attributes it to Bracton; 
but that appears to be an error; at any rate, a careful search 
for it in Bracton has failed to discover it. It seems likely that 
Biener is right when he intimates that this formula took shape in 
England in the sixteenth century.2, But the maxim was never 


meant to be taken absolutely. It is, as I said, limited to ques- 
tions with which the jury has to do; it relates to zsswes of fact, ° 


and not to the incidental questions that spring up before the 
parties are at issue, and before the trial; and so of many of those 
which present themselves during the trial. Apart from “ evi- 
dence,” to which the maxim has no reference, the jury has to do 
with only a limited class of questions of fact, namely, questions 
of ultimate fact; it is only to these that the maxim applies.® 

If, then, we limit the inquiry to the issue, in what sense is it 
true? (1.) As stating the great, general rule that the regular 
common-law mode of trying questions of fact is by jury; ¢.g., it is 
accurately said by Coke:* “ The most usual trial of matters of fact 
is by twelve such men; for ad questionem facti non respondent 
judices; and matters in law the judges ought to decide and dis- 
cuss; for ad questionem juris non respondent juratores.” (2.) Ina 
sense that emphasizes the limitations of the jury,— as saying that 
it is only fact which they are to decide, ‘“ Non est juratoribus 
judicare,” was the judgment of the court in 1554, when an inquest 





(Vaughan, 135), appears in a variety of forms; a common one is that in the text. 
Bulstrode (ii. 204 and 305) makes Coke say jurisperitus (and so Rolle, i. 132) and 
jurisprudentes, instead of judices. 

1 1 Rolle, p. 132; Ss. c. 2 Bulst. p. 314 (1613-14). 

2 Biener, Eng.Geschw.i. ch. 2, sect. 25; ch. 5, sect.40. For this reference I am indebted 
to my friend, Mr. Fletcher Ladd. Best (Ev. sect. 82, note) seems to be in error when he 
understands Bonnier (Preuves, 4th ed., i. sect. 119) to say that the maxim “ has been long 
known on the Continent.” Bonnier, in discussing the question whether the judge is bound 
bythe answers of experts, does indeed refer to “le vieil adage mal 4 propos reponduit per 
certains auters modernes, ad quzstionem facti respondent juratores, ad questionem 
juris respondent judices ;” but this writer was familiar with the phrases of our legal lit- 
erature, and the absence of any reference to the maxim in other continental authors to 
which I have had any reference or access, leads me to think that Bonnier was merely 
quoting /e vieil adage from ourlaw. Coke seems to have spawned Latin maxims freely. 
Is this also his? and so his reference to Bracton merely to an authority for the doctrine, 
and not the phrase? In those days of polyglot law it was easy for a man to slip back 
and forth between his English and his Latin and law French. ‘“ Come Bracton est,” is the 
expression that Rolle puts into his mouth. Bulstrode merely has it, “ As Bracton.” 

8 Bartlett v. Smith, 11 M. & W. 483; Bennison v. Jewison, 12 Jurist, 485; S.C. 1 
Ames, Bills and Notes, 512. 

* Co. Lit. 155 4. 
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of office had found a conclusion of law;! or as the counsel ex- 
pressed it in another report of the case:? “For the office of 
twelve men is .. . not to adjudge what the law is, for that is the 
office of the court, and not of the jury.” (3.) In a sense which em- 
phasizes the right of the jury to find a special verdict in any case, 
and to take the opinion of the judges on the law as arising out of 
the facts thus returned. ‘It was resolved by Sir Ed. Anderson, 
chief-justice, and all the justices of the bench, that the special 


verdict . . . was well founded; they held, that in all pleas... 
and upon all issues joined ... the jury may find the special 
matter ... [and] pray the opinion of the court... by the 


common law, which has ordained that matters in fact shall be 
tried by jurors, and matters in law by the judges; and as ad 
questionem,” etc.® ts 

It is true that Coke had also a balanced way of quoting the 
maxim, as if it represented a limitation upon the judges as wide 
and general as that upon the jury. But although it became thus 
a loose flourish and ornament in his pedantic speech, yet its true 
significance may be drawn out thus: In general, issues of fact, 
and only issues of fact, are to be tried by jury; when they are so 
tried, the jury and not the court are to find the facts, and the court 
and not the jury is to give the rule of law; the jury are not to 
refer the evidence to the judge and ask his judgment upon that, 
but are to find the facts which the evidence tends to establish, and 
may only ask the court for their judgment upon these. That this 
determination by the jury involves a process of reasoning, of 
inference and judgment, makes no difference; for it is the office 
of jurors “to adjudge upon their evidence concerning matter of 
fact, and thereupon to give their verdict, and not to leave 
matter of evidence to the court to adjudge which does not belong 
to them.” 4 


II. Let us now try to find some definition of “ fact,” and a just 
discrimination between fact and law. To define fact is, indeed, a 
“ perylous chose,’ as they say in the Year Books; and some per- 





1 Dyer (ed. 1601), 106 4; and see Hill v. Hanks, 2 Bulst. p. 204 (1614) ; Isaack v. 
Clark, ib. p. 314 (1614-15); King v. Poole, Cas. t. Hardwicke, p. 28 (1734). 

2 Plowden, p. 114. 

8 Dowman’s Case, 9 Co. pp. 12-13 (1586). 
4 Littleton’s Case (1612), cited in 10 Co. p. 56 4. 
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sons think it unnecessary. i. ‘s certainly true that the term is widely 
used in the courts, much as it is used in popular speech; that is 
to say, in a tentative, literary, inexact way; and there are those 
who would let all such words alone and not bother about pre- 
cision. But as our law develops it becomes more and more 
important to give definiteness to its phraseology; discriminations 
multiply, new situations and complications of fact arise, and the 
old outfit of ideas and phrases has to be carefully revised. Law is 
not so unlike all other subjects of human contemplation and re- 
search that clearness of thought will not help us powerfully in 
grasping it. If terms in common legal use are used exactly, it is 
well to know it; if they are used inexactly, it is well to know just 
how they are used. 

1. “Fact” and its other forms, factum, fait, stand in our law 
books for various things, ¢.g., (a) for az act; just as the word fact 
does in our older general literature. ‘“ Surely,” says Sir Thomas 
Browne,? “ that religion which excuseth the fact of Noah, in the aged 
surprisal of six hundred years,” etc.; and so Bracton:® “ Since 
he is not the agent of the one who made him essoiner, it is not 
for him to prove another’s status or another’s act” (factum). 
(4) For that completed and operative transaction which is brought 
about by sealing and executing a certain sort of writing; and so 
for the instrument itself, the deed (factum). (c¢) As designating 
what exists, in contrast with what should rightfully exist, — de 
facto as contrasted with de jure. (d) And so, generally, as indicat- 
ing things, events, actions, conditions, as happening, existing, really 
taking place. This last is the notion that concerns us now. It 
is what Locke expresses when he speaks of “some particular 
existence, or, as it is usually termed, matter of fact.” The 





1 For instance, a very able writer in the Solicitors’ Journal (vol. 20,869). “ A defini- 
tion,” he remarks, “is the most difficult of all things. There is far greater probability of 
a correct use of terms than of a correct definition of them. The best definition, therefore, 
is that by use. A correct use renders definition unnecessary, because the law will speak 
plainly without it. And where it is unnecessary to define it is also dangerous, because an 
incorrect definition will confound the correct use,” etc. That is a true utterance of the 
inherited instinct of English-speaking lawyers and judges. But it is quite certain that as 
our law grows it must be subjected more and more to the scrutiny of the legal scholar, 
and that it will profit by any serious and competent effort to clarify and restate it. 

2 Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Book v. ch. xxiii. sect. 16; on the Vulgar Error that “ it is 
good to be drunk once a month.” 

3 Fol. 337. 

‘4 Human Understanding, Bk. iv. chap. 16, sect. 5. 
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fundamental conception is that of a thing as existing, or being 
true. It is not limited to what is tangible, or visible, or in any 
way the object of sense; things invisible, mere thoughts, intentions, 
fancies of the mind, propositions, when conceived of as existing or 
being true, are conceived of as facts. The question of whether a 
thing be a fact or not, is the question of whether it is, whether it 
exists, whether it be true. All inquiries into the truth, the reality, 
the actuality of things are inquiries into the fact aboutthem. Noth- 
; ing is a question of fact which is not a question of the existence, 
reality, truth of something, of the vez verttas.1_ But this, it may be 
said, is a portentous sort of definition; it is turning every ques- 
tion into a question of fact. That is true, so far as any question 
asks about the existence, the reality, the truth of something. But 
of course in actual use the term has other limitations. In the 
sense now under discussion, as we have noticed, “ fact” is con- 
fined to that sort of fact, ultimate fact, which is the subject of the 
issue. Moreover, that kind of fact which we call “law” is dis- 
criminated, and set apart under its own name. 





1 Bentham, who is not very instructive here, defines thus: “ By a fact is meant the 
existence of a portion of matter, inanimate or animate, either in a state of motion or in 
a state of rest.” But he divides facts into (1) physical and psychological ; (2) events 
and states of things ; (3) positive and negative; adding that “the only really existing 
facts are positive facts. A negative fact is the non-existence of a positive one, and nothing 
more.” (Works, vi. 217-218.) And so Best, Ev. §§12, 13. Holland (Jurisprudence, 3d 
ed. 88) simply says : “‘ Facts’ (Thatsachen, Faits), which have been inadequately defined 
as ‘ transient causes of sensation,’ are either ‘ Events’ or‘ Acts.’” Sir Wm. Markby (Law 
Mag. and Review, 4th Series, ii. at p. 312), in a neat and valuable discussion of “‘ Law and 
Fact,” after remarking that he would rather not pledge himself to any final definition of 
what a fact is, adopts for his immediate purpose Stephen’s definition in the first two edi- 
tions of his Digest of Evidence, art. 1, viz.: “‘ Fact’ means (1) everything capable of being 
perceived by the senses, (2) every mental condition of which any person is conscious.” 
But Stephen afterwards withdrew this definition. He had been keenly criticised by a 
writer in the Solicitors’ Journal (vol. 20, 869, 870; Sept. 9, 1876), who said, “ The proper 
subject of affirmation and negation is not ‘facts,’ but propositions ; ” and, among other 
valuable remarks, inquired how it was with such matters as negligence, custom, owner- 
ship, the defamatory quality of a writing, and the qualities of persons and things gener- 
ally. “The phraseology,” he added, “ is really applicable only to the rudest form of 
jurisprudence.” The writer thought that no definition is necessary. These criticisms 
took effect; in his third edition (and so ever since) Stephen dropped any attempt 
at definition, and substituted in art. 1, this: “‘ Fact’ includes the fact that any 
mental condition of which any person is conscious exists ; ” and in his preface to the third 
edition, after remarking that he “had been led to modify the definition of fact by an 
acute remark made on this subject in the Solicitors’ Journal,” he added that “ The real 
object of the definition was to show that I used the word ‘ fact’ so as to inciude states of 
mind.” See the learned consideration whether a thing be guid facts or guid juris, in 
Menochius, De Presumptionibus, Lib. 1, qu. 11. 
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2. What, then, do we mean by aw? We mean, at all events, 
a rule or standard which it is the duty of a judicial tribunal to — 
apply and enforce. It is not my present purpose to say anything 
as to the exact nature or origin of law... How the rule or 
standard comes into existence, where it is found, just what the 
nature of it is, how far it is the command of a supreme political 
power, and how far the silently-followed habit of the community, 
and other like questions,—there is no occasion to consider now. 
It is enough to mark one characteristic of it, and to say, that in 
the sense now under consideration, nothing is law that is not 
a rule or standard which it is the duty of judicial tribunals to— 
apply and enforce. I do not even care to say that all general 
standards that courts apply are to be called law; that matter 
I pass by.2 But this is true, and it is enough for our present 
purpose, that, unless there be a question as to a rule or standard. 
which it is the duty of a judicial tribunal to apply, there is no” 
question of law. The inquiry whether there be any such rule or 
standard, the determination of the exact meaning and scope of it, 
the definition of its terms, and the settlement of incidental ques- 
tions, such as the conformity of it, in the mode of its enactment, 
with the requirements of a written constitution, are all naturally 
and justly to be classed together; and these are questions of law. 


y 


III. But we must discriminate further. Besides questions of 
fact and law, there are questions of method, of procedure. “ It 
is the office of jurors to adjudge upon their evidence,” so the 
court is reported to have said in Littleton’s Case. That remark 
brings out a fundamental point; viz., that it is no test of a ques- 
tion of fact that it should be ascertainable without reasoning and the 
use of the “adjudging ” faculty; much must be conceived of as 
fact which is invisible to the senses, and ascertainable only this 
way. Of course this function of reasoning was constantly exer- 





1 See Mr. James C. Carter’s recent address before the American Bar Association, en- 
titled ‘“‘ The Ideal and the Actual in Law ;” and compare Holmes, Common Law, 35-38, 
150-1; Markby, Elements of Law, ch. 1, sects. 1-31. Holland, Elements of Jurispru- 
dence, c. ii. and c. iii. “A law,” says Holland (3d ed., p. 36), “in the proper sense of 
the term, is therefore a general rule of human action, taking cognizance only of external 
acts, enforced by a determinate authority, which authority is human, and, among human 
authorities, is that which is paramount in a political society.” Compare, also, Maine’s 
Ancient Law, cc. 1 and 2; Lord Esher, M.R., in Cochrane v. Moore, 25 Q. B. D. 57. 

2 Markby, di supra; infra, p.167. Ifa jury cannot, in point of reason, find a verdict, 
they cannot as a matter of law; and such questions go up on exceptions, Denny v. 
Williams, 5 Allen, 1. 8 Ante, p. 150. 
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cised by the judges; the remark just quoted makes it apparent 
that it must also be exercised by juries. This sort of “evidence 
of things unseen” is common to both. We are not, then, to sup- 
pose that a jury has found all the facts merely because they have 
found all that is needed as a basis for the operation of the rea- 
soning faculty; for as regards reasoning the judges have no ex- 
clusive office; the jury also must reason at every step. 

There comes up for consideration, then, this matter of rea- 
soning: a thing which intervenes, in questions of negligence and 
the like, between the primary facts, or what may be called the raw 
material of the case, and the secondary or ultimate facts.1_ Just as 
both court and jury must take notice, without proof, of much 
that is assumed as known to all concerned in judicial inquiries, 
so each must conduct processes of reasoning in accomplishing 
the ends of its own department. It is true that the jury was not 
brought into existence because the court needed help in this 
business, but simply to report upon the vez veritas ; reasoning, 
however, was unavoidable. Courts might always have done that 
for themselves if they could have been furnished with a full supply 
of fact; but that was impracticable, and at no period of their his- 
tory could juries discharge their own special function of ascer- 
taining and reporting facts, without going through a process of 
reasoning. ‘“ While the juror’s oath,” says Bracton,? “has in it 
three comrades (comites), truth, justice, and judgment; truth is 
to be found in the juror, justitia et judicium in the judge; but 
sometimes it seems that judgment belongs to jurors, since they 
are to say on their oath, yet according to their belief, whether so 
and so disseised so and so or not.” And again, ® “If the jurors 
state the fact as it is (factum narraverint sicut veritas se habuerit), 
and afterwards judge the fact according to their statement of it 
and err, they make a mistaken judgment rather than a false one, 
since they believe that such a judgment follows such a fact.” 
Bracton uses the expression “ they judge the fact.” We can ob- 
serve the real nature of this operation by looking at the case of 





1 It would be straining our word “ procedure ” beyond due limits to say that reason- 
ing is part of the procedure, for reasoning is essential everywhere in the law; yet one 
may get a useful hint by regarding it, for a moment, in that aspect. As the procedure 
and method of trial are to be discriminated from both law and fact, the subject-matter 
that is to be dealt with in these ways and methods, — so we may separate from law and 
fact the process by which conclusions are reached ; viz., the process of reasoning. 

2 Fol. 186, 4. 8 Fol. 290, 4. 
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expert witnesses to fact. What is their function? It is just this, 
of judging facts. They are called in because they are men of 
skill and can interpret phenomena which other men cannot, or 
cannot safely interpret. They judge the phenomena, the appear- 
ances, or facts which are presented to them, and testify to that 
which in truth these signify or really are; or they estimate quali- 
ties and values. We say that they testify to opinion. In truth, 
they are judging something, and testifying to their judgment of 
fact. It is perfectly well settled in our law that such opinions or 
judgments are merely those of a witness, they are to aid the jury 
or the judge of fact, and not to bind them; the final judgment is 
for the jury,’ and, unquestionably, the judgment is one of fact. © 
This is clearly expressed in Germany, where the expert appears 
to have the final authority which we allow only to the jury: 
“Experts judge only as to the relation of phenomena perceived 
by the senses to general rules of their art or science, but not at 
all as to the relation of a fact to legal truths (Rechtswahrheiten) ; 
that is merely the judge’s affair. . . . In contrast with his 
judgment, what the expert decides is simply a fact, no more 
nor less than a mere witness’s declaration, and this fact, like 
every other, the judge has to refer to the appropriate rule of law. 
For this reason experts are called judices facti, — judices as 
opposed to ordinary witnesses, judices facti, because they do 
not judge as to the law, but their judgment or opinion only 
gives as its result a fact.” The nature of the operation and 
the true character of the result are evidently just the same, 
whether it be the judgment of the witness or of the jury that is 
final. It is-in either case a judgment of fact. 

We have thus noticed a ¢ertium quid, the process of reasoning, 
which we have set aside as relating to method. A further thing 
was brought to notice in the passage from Littleton’s Case,? viz., 
“matter of evidence.” The jury, it was there said, “are not 
[by a special verdict] to leave matter of evidence to the 
court to adjudge;” they are themselves “to adjudge upon that 
evidence concerning matter of fact.” 





1 Head v. Hargrave, 105 U.S. 45; 3 Harv. Law Rev. 301-2; and so in modern times 
in France; Bonnier, Preuves, 4th ed. sect. 119. 

2 Dr. W.H. Puchta in Zeitschrift fiir Civilrecht und Prozess, iii. 57. Compare Das 
Archiv. fiir die Civilistische Praxis, xxvi. 255-6. For these references I am indebted 
to my friend, Mr. Fletcher Ladd. See also Bonnier, Preuves, udi supra. 

3 Ante, p. 150. 
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Now, “matter of evidence” is here discriminated from “ matter 
of fact.” It is not, of course, to be classed with “ matter of law,” 
and it is not matter of fact in the sense which we now fix upon 
that phrase. What then is it? It is something incidental, sub- 
sidiary, belonging where the matter of reasoning belongs, being, 
indeed, only so much material offered as the basis for inference | 
to “ matter of fact.” When it is said that fact is for the jury, the 
fact intended, as we have seen, is that which is in issue, the 
ultimate fact, that to which the law annexes consequences, that 
thing which, in a special verdict, the jury must plainly find, and 
not leave to the court to find. Issues are not taken upon 
evidential matter. Of evidence, the same thing is to be said 
which we have already said of the reasoning that is founded 
upon it; namely, that it is for both court and jury, according as 
either has occasion to resort to it. 

I have spoken of evidence and reasoning as belonging to the 
region which has to do with methods of arriving at the law and 
fact that are involved in an issue. In expressing this I have 
said, with what may seem a certain violence of phrase, that 
they belonged, in a way, with procedure. It will be useful to in- 
dicate here, a little more plainly, just what is meant by this. 
Reasoning, the rational method of settling disputed questions, 
is the modern substitute for certain formal and mechanical 
“trials” (ze. tests) which flourished among our ancestors for 
centuries, and in the midst of which the trial by jury emerged. 
When two men to-day settle which is the “best man” by a prize- 
fight, we get an accurate notion of the old Germanic “ trial.” 
Who is it that “tries” the question? The men themselves. There 
are referees and rules of the game, but no determination of the 
dispute on grounds of reason, — by the rational method. So it 
was with “ trial by battle” in our old law; the issue of right, in a 
writ of right, including all elements of law and fact, was “ tried” 
by this physical struggle, and the judges of the Common Pleas 
sat, like the referee at a prize-fight, simply to administer the pro- 
cedure, the rules of the game. So of the King’s Bench in criminal 
appeals; and so sat Richard II. at the “trial” of the appeal of 
treason between Bolingbroke and Norfolk, as Shakespeare repre- 
sents it in the play. So of the various ordeals; the accused party 
“tried” his own case by undergoing the given requirement as to 
hot iron, or water, or the crumb. So of the oath; the question, 
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both law and fact, was “tried” merely by the oath, with or without 
fellow-swearers. The old “ trial by witnesses” was a testing of the 
question in like manner by their mere oath. So a record was said 
to “try” itself. And so when out of the midst of these methods 
first came the trial by jury, it was the jury’s oath, or rather their 
verdict, that “tried” the case. How this mode of trial came to 
swallow up the others, and then to lose some of its chief features, 
and become shaped into an instrument of our modern purely 
rational procedure, is a long story, and is not for this place. But 
as we use the phrase “trial” and “trial by jury” now, we mean 
a rational ascertainment of facts, and a rational ascertainment 
and application of rules. What was formerly “tried” by the 
method of force or the mechanical conformity to form, is now 
“tried” by the method of reason. 

The long survival in our system of certain ancient forms and 
phrases, presently to be mentioned, makes it interesting to notice 
that in the older days the word “law” (lex) often indicated, not 
the substantive law, but a mode of trial. This comes out clearly 
in an exposition of the phrases /ex et consuetudo in the old custumal 
of Normandy,! where we read: “ Consuetudines are customs prac- 

‘tised from ancient times, allowed by rulers and kept up by the 
people, determining whose anything is or to what it belongs. But 
Leges are what is instituted by rulers and kept up by the people in 
the country, for settling particular controversies. Leges are, so to 
speak, the rightful instrumentality for declaring the truth of a 
controversy. And there are certain modes of practising the /eges 
(usus). To illustrate: the consuetudo is, that a widow has the 
third part of the fief that her husband possessed at the time of the 
marriage. But if a controversy arises as to whether he did then 





1 L’Ancienne Coutume de Normandie (compiled A.D. 1270-1275) c. xi. De Comsuetu- 
dine: “ Consuetudines vero sunt mores ab antiquitate habiti, a principibus approbati, et 
a populo conservati, quid cujus sit vel ad quod pertinet limitantes. Leges autem sunt 
institutiones a principibus factz et a populo in provincia conservatz, per quas conten- 
tiones singulz deciduntur. Sunt enim leges quasi instrumenta in jure ad contentionum 
declarationem veritatis. Usus autem circa leges attendunt; sunt enim usus modi quibus 
legibus uti debemus. Verbigratia: consuetudo est quod relicta habeat tertiam partem, 
feodi quod vir suns tempore contractus matrimonii possidebat. Si autem contentio 
oriatur de aliquo feodo quod tunc ille non possidebat, ipsa tamen in eodem dotem recla- 
mante, per legem inquisitionis et hujusmodi contentio habet terminari. Usus autem sunt 
modi quibus hujusmodi lex habet fieri ; Videlicet, per duodecim juratos et non suspectos, 
et feodo prius viso.” Cited in Brunner, Schwur. 177. See, also, Stephen, Pleading, 
note 36. 
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possess a certain fief, in which she claims dower, it is to be settled 
per legem inqutsitionis, and the like. And the methods (wsus) are 
the ways in which such a /er is to be performed, namely, by twelve 
persons, under oath, worthy of credit, who have inspected the fief.” 

Readers of Sir Henry Maine will recall the emphasis which he 
puts upon the prominence of procedure in early systems of law. 
The Salic law, he tells us, “deals with thefts and assaults, with 
cattle, with swine, and with bees, and, above all, with the solemn 
and intricate procedure which every man must follow who would 
punish a wrong or enforce a right.” And again: “ So great is the 
ascendency of the Law of Actions in the infancy of courts of jus- 
tice, that substantive law has at first the look of being gradually 
secreted in the interstices of procedure; and the early lawyer can 
only see the law through the envelope of its technical forms.” } 
Our inherited law has kept in existence until a period within living 
memory a phrase which comes straight down from those early 
days. Until the year 1833? certain cases in England could be 
tried per legem; a man waged his law (vadiare legem), z.e. gave 
pledges for performing it; and afterwards performed his law 
(facere legem). In the system from which ours came, there 
were formerly many of these /eges, or means of trial. Trial 
by battle was the lex ultrata; by the ordeal, the lex apparens, 
manifesta, or paribilis; by the single oath, the lex simplex; by 
the oath with compurgators, the lex probabilis, or the lex dis- 
raisine; by record, the lex recordationis; by inquest, or the 
assize, lex inquisitionis and recognitionis.2 Our phrase “law of 
the land” comes down out of the midst of all this; in the Germanic 
law it was one of the ways of defending one’s self, per legem terre ; 
“by lex terre is meant,” says Brunner,‘ “the procedure of the old 
popular law.” This old use of the term “law,” so different from 
ours, is to be explained by the considerations mentioned in the 
last ten pages of Sir Henry Maine’s “ Early Law,” from which I 
have already quoted. All the primitive codes, he says, “ seem to 
begin with judicature, and to distribute substantive law into ‘heads 
of dispute.’” “The authority of the Court of Justice overshadowed 
all other ideas and considerations in the minds of those early code- 





1 Early Law and Custom, 168, 389. 2 Stat. 3 and 4 Wm. IV. § 42, s. 13. 

8 On this subject, see Brunner, Schwur. pp. 168 e¢ seg.; Spelman, Gloss. sud voc. 
Lex; Ducange, ib. 
* Schwur. 254. 
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makers.” “It must have been a man of legal genius who first dis- 
cerned that law might be thought of and set forth apart from 
the Courts of Justice which administered it, on the one hand, and 
apart from the classes of persons to whom they administered it, on 
the other.” 

Turning back, now, from these old conceptions to our own, we 
are to observe again that while, of course, there are rules and laws 
of procedure, and while, of course, these are to be ascertained by 
the judges, they are not what is meant (still less is meant a mode 
of trial), when we contrast the law and fact that are blended in 
the issue. There the conception is purely that of the substantive 
law which is applicable to the “ facts,” viz., the ultimate facts that 
are in question. And we are to remark again that equally the 
topics of evidence and of reasoning, which deal with the methods 
of our modern “ trials,” belong one side of our subject. 


IV. We have made our definitions and principal discrimina- 
tions.! But, as I said at the outset, the allotment of fact to the 
jury, even in the strict sense of fact, is not exact. The judges 
have always answered a multitude of questions of ultimate fact in- 
volved in the issue. It is true that this has often been disguised 
by calling them questions of law. In the elaborate and carefully 
prepared codification of the criminal law, which has been pend- 
ing for the last eleven years in the British Parliament, we are told, 
of ‘attempts to commit offences,” that “the question whether an 
act done or omitted with intent to commit an offence is or is not 
only preparation . . . and too remote to constitute an attempt 
. . . is a question of law.”? In a valuable letter of Chief-Justice 
Cockburn, addressed to the Attorney-General, and commenting 
on the Draft Code (dated June 12, 1879, and printed by order 
of the House of Commons), he very justly remarks upon this pas- 
sage: ‘To this I must strenuously object. The question is essen- 
tially one of fact, and ought not, because it may be one which it 
may be better to leave to the judge to decide than to submit it to a 
jury, to be, by a fiction, converted into a question of law... . 
The right mode of dealing with a question of fact which it is 
thought desirable to withdraw from the jury is to say that it shall, 
though a question of fact, be determined by the judge.” The 





1 As regards what are called mixed questions of law and fact, see infra, p 169. 
2 Report of Criminal Code Bill Commission, Draft Code, sect. 74. 
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same sort of thing which is thus objected to is very common in 
judicial language here. 

Among these questions of fact decided by judges, the construc- 
tion of writing is a conspicuous illustration. The reasons for 
leaving questions as to the meaning and construction of writing to 
the judges appear to be historical and administrative; they do not 
rest on the ground that these are questions of law, for, mainly, 
they are not! They are not, as a class, decided by the applica- 
tion of legal rules, but by a critical reading of the document in 
the light of the circumstances attending the making of it. Some 
legal rules there are, for the interpretation of writings, but in 
a great degree this is a question of the intention of the writer, 
and so a question of fact.2, Of course, any general statement 
about writings must be subject to qualification, for there is a 
great diversity of them. There are “ records,” judicial, legislative, 
executive, such as statutes, judgments, pleadings, — the proving, 
use, and application of which were the subject of legal rules 
before juries were born; these rules largely hold their place to- 
day for reasons of sense and convenience. In a great degree 
these matters are for the judges. There are written memorials 
‘of law, of which some at least, those of the domestic forum, 
belong to the judges. There are deeds, charters, and wills, opera- 
tive instruments, which are the subjects of specific legal rules as to 
their constitution, form, and phraseology. There is negotiable 
paper, of which the like is true. There are contracts in writing or 
written memoranda required by law. There are writings not re- 
quired by law, but made by the parties merely to be a memorial 
of a transaction. And there are other writings of a merely casual 
nature, like ordinary correspondence. Many writings used to be 
regarded as in themselves constituting, or rather furnishing, by 
the mere inspection of them, a mode of “trial,” of what they re- 
ported, — as records did. If sucha writing were once authenticated, 
it closed inquiry. Such writings, even records and statutes, might 
be merely evidential, as when a deed in a question of prescription 
went to the jury merely as evidence of ancient possession, and not 
to show when it began. But, whatever their character and how- 





1 But we all know the usual form of speech about it: “ A pure question of law,” say 
the court in Hamilton z. Liv. Co., 136 U. S. p. 255. 

2 See Professor Markby’s interesting article on “Law and Fact,” Law Mag. and 
Rev. (4th series) ii. 313; Edes v. Boardman, 58 N. H. p. 592, 
8 Y. B. 34 H. VI. fol. 36, pl. 7 (1456). 
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ever used, the construction of writings, when once the facts 
necessary for fixing it were known, was a matter for the courts. 
This has always been so; perhaps a reason for it may be that 
as writings came into general use and so got into our courts, 
mainly through the Roman ecclesiastics,! so the Roman methods 
of dealing with them were naturally adopted; and, once adopted, 
were not changed when new modes of trial, such as the trial by 
jury, came in. And, to be sure, the jury could not read. It may 
be added that an established judicial usage like this has always 
been powerfully supported by considerations of good sense and 
expediency. Of a great part of the writings brought under judicial 
consideration, it is true that they were made, as Bracton says, to 
eke out the shortness of human life, “ad perpetuam memoriam, 
propter brevem hominum vitam.” Such things, so important, so 
long enduring, should have a fixed meaning; should not be subject 
to varying interpretations; should be interpreted by whatever 
tribunal is most permanent, best instructed, most likely to adhere 
to precedents. 

It is on this ground of policy, or on like legislative considera- 
tions, and above all, for fear the jury should decide some question 
of law that was complicated with the fact,—that many other 
questions of fact have at one time or another been taken posses- 
sion of by the judges. Whether there is malice in cases of mur- 
der, what is sufficient “cooling-time,” in case of provocation,? 
and, in actions for malicious prosecution, whether the cause for 
instituting the prosecution were “reasonable and probable,” are 
well-known illustrations of this. It was from like motives that 
courts refused to allow juries to find a general verdict in cases of 
criminal libel. 

How is it that the judges, sometimes with and sometimes without 
the codperation of the parties, have worked all this out? In 
various ways: I. Through their power of fixing the definition 
of legal terms. Such phrases as “malice,” “ false pretences,” 
“fraud,” “insanity,” “ reasonable notice,” and the like, have re- 
quired definition. The judges alone could give it; and they have 
sometimes given it as in the case of insanity, in a manner to close 
questions of fact which might well have been left open.* 





1 Anglo-Saxon Law, 230. 2 R. v. Onbey, 2 Lord Raymond, p. 1494. 
8 Com. v. Anthes, 5 Gray, 212-219. 
4 See the acute observations of Mr. Justice Doe in dissenting opinions in State z. 
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Of these judicial definitions our books are full. Sometimes they 
begin by fixing an outside limit of what is rationally permissible, 
as in many of the cases about reasonable time and the like; and 
then grow more precise. In this way what is reasonable notice of 
the dishonor of a bill grew to be fixed. Juries were resisted by 
the court when they sought to require notice within an hour, and, 
on the other hand, to support it if given within fourteen days, or 
within three days, when “all the parties were within twenty 
minutes’ walk of each other;”! and so the modern rule be- 
came established that ordinarily notice is sufficient if given on 
the following day. In the case of uncertain fines in copyholds, the 
courts had previously gone through a like process of regulating 
excess, until at last, not without the aid of courts of equity, they 
had fixed a specific outside limit? 

2. Very soon, as it seems, after the general practice began of 
allowing witnesses to testify to the jury, an interesting con- 
trivance for eliminating the jury came into existence, the 
demurrer upon evidence. Such demurrers, like others, were 
demurrers in law; but they had the effect to withdraw from the 
jury all consideration of the facts, and, in their pure form, to sub- 
mit to the court two questions, of which only the second was, in 
strictness, a question of law: (1) Whether a verdict for the 
party who gave the evidence cou/d be given, as a matter of legiti- 
mate inference and interpretation from the evidence; (2) As a 
matter of law. Of this expedient, I do not observe any mention 
earlier than the year 1456, and it is interesting to notice that we 
do not trace the full use of witnesses to the jury much earlier 
than this. Near the end of the last century demurrers upon 
evidence were rendered useless in England, by the decision in the 
case of Gibson v. Hunter (carrying down with it another great 
case, that of Lickbarrow v. Mason, which, like the former, had 
come up to the Lords upon this sort of demurrer),® that the 
party demurring must specify upon the record the facts which 
he admits.* That the rule was a new one is fairly plain from 





Pike, 49 N. H., pp. 436-442, and Boardman v. Woodman, 47 N. H. pp. 146-150; and 
the opinion of the court (Ladd, J.) in State v. Jones, 50 N. H. 369. 

1 Tindal v. Brown, t T. R. pp. 168-9. 

2 Per Lord Loughborough, Doug. 724, note. 

8 Gibson v. Hunter, 2 H. BI. 187 ; Lickbarrow v. Mason, ib. 211. 

4 This is the rule laid down by Eyre, C. B., in his advisory opinion to the Lords, 
and it is taken to have been the ground of the judgment. 
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the case of Cocksedge v. Fanshawe,! ten years earlier. It was not 
_always followed in this country, but the fact that it was really a 
novelty was sometimes not understood.? 

In handling this keen-edged instrument, the demurrer to evi- 
dence, it is more than likely that the just line between the duties 
of court and jury was often overstepped by assuming that what 
the court thought the right inference was the only one allowable 
to the jury. Nothing is more common, even to-day, than the 
assumption that nothing but a question of law remains, when, in 
reality, the most important and even necessary inferences of fact 
are still to be drawn. In this way much which belongs to the jury 
passes over, unnoticed, into the hands of the judges. 

3. A powerful resource of the judges lay in their right to shape 
and to change the forms of pleading. A party was permitted and 
encouraged to spread his case upon the record with a view to avoid 
the jury. This gave all into the hands of the judges upon a 
demurrer, and even without a demurrer enabled them, for various 
purposes, to assume all the facts to be known. The way in 
which libel cases were thus influenced is clearly pointed out by 
Chief-Justice Shaw:* “The theory of those judges who held 
that the jury were only to find the fact of publication and the truth 
of the averments, colloquia, and innuendoes, was this: that when the 
words of the alleged libel are exactly copied, and all the circum- 
stances and incidents which can affect their meaning are stated on 
the record, inasmuch as the construction and interpretation of lan- 
guage, when thus explained, is for the court, the question of the 
legal character of such libel . . . would be placed on the record, 
and therefore, as a question of law, would be open after verdict on 
a motion in arrest of judgment.” The fierce struggle that went 
on over this question, ending in the statute that recognized the 
jury’s right to give a general verdict, in cases of criminal libel, as 
in others, is a standing testimony to the practical importance of 
the question who should apply the law to the fact. The history of 








1 1 Doug. 119 (1779-1783). 

2 Patrick v. Hallett, 1 Johns. 241 (1806); Whittington v. Christian, 2 Kandolph, pp, 
357-8 (1824); Trout v. R. R. Co., 23 Gratt. pp. 619-20, 635-40 (1873). Demurrers to 
evidence are mainly obsolete in this country. What is called by this name now is often 
a very different thing. 

3 Com. v. Anthes, 5 Gray, p. 214. 

4 St. 32 Geo. III. c. 60. Cap. & Counties Bank v. Henty, 7 App. Cas. 741; S.C. 31 
W. R. 157. 
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the jury is full of illustrations of the importance of this function. 
To leave to the jury, on the one hand, what is called a mixed 
question of law and fact, with the proper alternative instructions 
as to what the law is upon one or another supposition of fact, 
and, on the other hand, to have such a question remain with the 
court after the jury have reported upon the specific questions of 
fact, are two exceedingly different things. Within permissible 
limits there is generally some range of choice in matters of in- 
tendment and inference; it makes a great difference who has the 
right to the choice. Moreover, since mistakes are possible, and 
even wilful error, he who wishes either of these two tribunals to 
judge may well prefer to have the mistake made by one rather than 
the other. 

The modern action for malicious prosecution, represented for- 
merly by the action for conspiracy, has brought down to our own 
time a doctrine which is probably traceable to the practice of 
spreading the case fully upon the record, namely, that what is a 
reasonable and probable cause for a prosecution is a question for 
the court.! That it is a question of fact is confessed,? and also that 
other like questions in similar cases are given tothe jury. Reasons 
of policy led the old judges to permit the defendant to state his 
case fully upon the record, so as to secure to the court a greater 
control over the jury in handling the facts, and to keep what were 
accounted questions of law, z.e., questions which it was thought 
should be decided by the judges, out of the jury’s hands. Gawdy, J., 
in such a case, in 1601-2, “‘doubted whether it were a plea, 
because it amounts to a won culpabiiis. . . . But the other 
justices held that it was a good plea, per doubt del lay gents.”? 
Now that the mode of pleading has changed, the old rule still 
holds; being maintained, perhaps, chiefly by the old reasons of 
policy. Mr. Herbert Stephen’s interesting little book on “‘ Malicious 
Prosecution” (Preface, and pp. 70-83) has an ingenious sugges- 
tion, viz., that the judgment in Abrath v. N. E. R’y Co.,* supporting, 
as it is thought to do, a practice of asking the jury certain specific 
questions, and instructing them to find reasonable and probable 
cause or not, according to their answers,— amounts in effect to 





1 Panton v. Williams, 2 Q. B. 169; Stewart v. Sonneborn, 98 U. S. 187. 
2 Lister v. Perryman, L. R. 4 H. L. §21. 

8 Pain v. Rochester, Cro. Eliz. 871; Chambers v. Taylor, ib. goo. 

* 11 App. Cases, 247. 
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suggesting a definition of this phrase, and turning the question 
into “a question of fact” (meaning, of course, a question of fact 
Sor the jury), whether those things were true which the definition 
called for.! 

The most singular product of this way of withdrawing ques- 
tions from the jury was the doctrine of “color” in pleading. In 
St. Germain’s quaint dialogue of the “Doctor and Student,” ? 
there is an amusing, grave discussion as to the morality of the fic- 
tion of color, and incidentally an explanation of it by the Student. 
The discussion ends by the suggestion of the Student that it is a 
man’s duty, out of love to his neighbor, to save the jury from the 
peril of a wrong finding, by avoiding the general issue wherever he 
can, — an argument which the Doctor agrees to ponder. In setting 
forth this matter, the Student states the rule that one must not 
plead detail which amounts only to the general issue; and yet in 
some cases, if he do plead the general issue, he will have to leave 
a point of law “to the mouths of twelve laymen, which be not 
learned in the law; and, therefore, better it is that the law be so 
ordered that it be put in the determination of the judges than of 
laymen.” Accordingly, the party was permitted to turn his 
traverse into a confession and avoidance, by alleging and admitting 
some fictitious ground of right, not quite defensible in point of 
law, and then avoiding it by his detailed matter, which regularly 
would be only an argumentative general issue. This got his 
matter on the record, and at the same time the sacred rule that 
one must either traverse or confess and avoid moulted no 
feather. Form was preserved, the party had confessed and 
avoided; to be sure he had set up a mere fiction; but the 
other party was not allowed to deny it, and he ad kept to the 
rules.’ 

4. Another way of securing for the court the application of the 
law to the facts was that of urging and even compelling special 
verdicts. It was the old law that a jury, if it chose to run the risk 
of a mistake, and so of the punishment by attaint, might always 
find a general verdict. But the judges exerted pressure to se- 
cure special verdicts; sometimes they ordered them, and enforced 
their instruction by threats, by punishing the jury, and by giving a 





1 Compare Humphries v. Parker, 52 Me. 502. 2 c. 53. 
8 Stephen, Pleading, Tyler’s ed., 206-215. * Co. Lit. 228 a. 
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new trial! As matter of history, we know that the jury suc- 
cessfully stood out against this attempt, and that their right was 
acknowledged.?_ It is interesting to notice how far judges and 
legislatures in this country have travelled back towards the old 
result of controlling the jury, by requiring special verdicts and 
answers to specific questions.’ 

5. In the mere process of guiding and supervising the jury, 
the judges have not only modified the manner of the jury’s 
action in dealing with questions of fact, but have removed many 
such questions from their control. This has been done very ex- 
tensively by laying down rules of presumption. These are 
sometimes not so much rules, as mere formule, indicating what 
judges recognize as permissible or desirable in the jury; but 
often they are strictly rules for the decision of questions of fact. If 
it be said that when such a rule exists the question of fact merely 
ceases, wholly or in part, and turns into a question of law, or, at 
any rate, of the application of law, over which the judges have 
more control, this is true; but the act of creating such a rule, 
inasmuch as it permanently withholds certain questions from the 
jury, involves a decision by the judges, not merely of the single 


question of fact in the case in hand, but, thereafter, of the whole ° 


class of such questions.* In the long history of trial by jury this 
process has always gone on, sometimes as a mere inevitable step 
in the work of a tribunal which regards precedent and seeks for 
consistency in administration, sometimes as a sharp and short 
way of bridling the jury. Such things were done as being mere 
administration, as rightly belonging to the judges, who had, what 
the juries had not, the responsibility of supervising the conduct of 
judicature and of securing the observance, not merely of the rule 
of law, but of the rule of right reason. But we are none the less in- 
terested to notice that the actual working of this process has trans- 
ferred a great bulk of matter of fact from the jury to the court by 





1 Chichester’s Case, Aleyn, 12 (1644); Gay v. Cross, 7 Mod. 37 (1702); R. v. Bewd- 
ley, 1 Peere Williams, 207 (1712). 

2 Mayor of Devizes v. Clarke, 3 A. & E. 506. 

8 See Mr. W. W. Thornton’s article in 20 Am. Law Rev. 366, on “ Special Interroga- 
tories to Juries.” In Atch. R. R. Co.v. Morgan, 22 Pac. Rep. 995 (Jan. 1890, Kansas), 
seventy-eight questions were put to the jury, filling nearly three octavo pages, of fine 
print and double columns. 

* For a discussion of this general topic I beg to refer to an article on “ Presumptions 
and the Law of Evidence,” 3 Harv. Law Rev. 141. 
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the simple stroke of declaring that it shall no longer be dealt with 
merely as matter of fact, but shall be the subject of rules, — 
rules of practice, rules of good sense, prima facie rules of law, 
even conclusive rules of law; as when, in regard to the facts 
involved in cases of prescriptive rights, it was perceived how hard 
it often is to prove them, propter brevem hominum vitam, and the 
judges established the rule that when once you had given evidence 
running back through the term of living memory, the rest of the 
long period of legal memory might be covered by a presumption. 
It was admitted to be a question of fact and for the jury, whether 
it was so or not; but the judges were not content to leave it there, 
for they perceived the very slender weight of the evidence. ‘No 
doubt,” said Blackburn,! “usage for the last fifty or sixty years 
would be some evidence of usage seven hundred years ago; but 
if the question is to be considered as an ordinary question of fact, 
I certainly, for one, would very seldom find a verdict in support 
of the right as in fact so ancient.” And so, in such cases, the 
judges instructed the jury that they “ought” to find what was 
thus presumed; and, what was more, they enforced the duty 
upon nisi prius judges and upon juries by granting new trials if it 
was disregarded.” 

6. It will be perceived that, in theory, the judges have almost 
always paid homage to the jury’s separate and indepeudent right. 
Seldom have they failed to do that. Yet the judges supervise and 
moderate their action, and herein lies one of the most searching and 
far-reaching grounds of judicial control, — that of keeping the jury 
within the bounds of reason. This function, as well as that of pre- 
serving discipline and order, belongs to the judge as the presiding 
officer over the exercise of the judicial function. All subordinate 
officials must keep within the limits of reason, even in the exercise 
of their own special office; and it is the judges who are to apply 
this rule. Reason is not so much a part of the law, as it is the 
element which it breathes; those who have to administer the 
law can neither see nor move without it. Therefore, not merely 
must the jury’s verdict be conformable to the rules of law, but 
it must be defensible in point of sense and reason; it must not be 
absurd or whimsical. This is obviously a different thing from 
imposing upon the jury the judge’s private standard of what is 





1 Bryant v. Foot, L. R. 2 Q. B. p. 172. 
2 Jenkins v. Harvey, 1 Cr. M. & R. 877. 
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reasonable; as, for example, when the question for the jury itself 
is one of reasonable conduct. In such a case, the judges do not 
undertake to set aside the verdict because their own opinion of 
what is reasonable in the conduct on trial differs from the jury’s.! 
The question for the court, it will be observed, is not whether the 
conduct ultimately in question, ¢.g., that of a party injured in a 
railway accident, was reasonable, but whether the jury’s conduct is 
reasonable in holding it to be so; and the test is whether a reason- 
able person could, upon the evidence, entertain the jury’s opinion. 
Can the conduct which the jury are judging, reasonably be thought 
reasonable? Is that a permissible view? 

We might anticipate, as was said before in speaking of the de- 
murrer upon evidence, that this line would often be overstepped. 
It often has been. It is the line which was under discussion in an 
important modern suit for libel,? when, in considering the power 
of the court in such a case, on a motion in arrest of judgment, 
Lord Penzance insisted that a court could not take it from the jury, 
if the publication was reasonably capable of a libellous construc- 
tion. But it was laid down by Lord Blackburn that the court 
was to judge for itself; and he added, “ It seems to me that when 
the court come to decide whether a particular set of words, pub- 
lished under particular circumstances, are or are not libellous, they 
have to decide a very different question from that which they 
have to decide when determining whether another tribunal, 
whether a jury or another set of judges, might not unreasonably 
hold such words to be libellous.” ? That this discrimination was, 
probably, not fully attended to in a great many of the cases 
where, in one way or another, facts have been referred to 
the court I have already said. The point may be further 
illustrated by two cases on the subject of necessaries for an 
infant. Formerly in such cases the plaintiff, in reply to the 
plea of infancy, put upon the record the facts which were thought 
to show that what had been furnished were necessaries; this gave 
the opportunity for a demurrer. Nowadays these facts are not 
pleaded, and the question goes to the jury. Under the former 
practice the parties got simply the court’s opinion; now they get 
the jury’s, which may be a very different matter. The jury’s 








1 Stackus v. R. R. Co., 79 N. Y. 464. 

2 Capital and Counties Bank v. Henty, 7 App. Cas. 741, s.c. 31 W. R. 157. 

8 This distinction is of fundamental importance in constitutional law. Harv. Law 
Rev. i. 92, note; Powell v. Pa., 127 U. S. 678. 
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verdict is, indeed, subject to the court’s revision; but at this 
stage, as we see, the court asks merely that “ very different ques- 
tion,” which Lord Blackburn mentions, whether the jury could 
reasonably find them to be necessaries. In Makarell v. Bachelor,} 
in 1597, the plaintiff sued in debt for apparel, and upon a plea of 
infancy, replied that the defendant “ was one of the gentlemen of 
the chamber to the Earl of Essex, and so it was for his necessary 
apparel; and it was thereupon demurred. The court held that 
they were to adjudge what was necessary apparel; and such 
suits . . . cannot be necessary for an infant, although he is a 
gentleman.” But in Ryder v. Wombwell,? in 1868, where a like 
question went to the jury, and was found for the plaintiff, the 
court, in granting a nonsuit on the ground that there was no evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant the verdict, laid down the general prin- 
ciple (1) that the court may always say, whether prima facie, having 
regard to “the usual and normal state of things,” which is known 
to judges as well as to juries, certain things “may be” neces- 
saries; and (2) that if evidence is offered of special circum- 
stances, changing the usual state of things, the question for the 


court is whether, upon the evidence, the jury could reasonably find 
them necessaries. 


It seems, then, to be thoroughly plain that the attributing to 
the jury of questions of fact, in our common-law system, is to be 
taken with the gravest qualifications. Much fact which is part of 
the issue is for the judge; much which is for the jury is likely to 
be absorbed by the judge, “whenever a rule about it can be laid 
down.”® As regards all of it, the jury’s action may be excluded 
or encroached upon by the codperation of the judge with one 
or both of the parties; and, as regards all, the jury is subject to 
the supervision of the judges in order to keep it within the limits 
of reason. 


Before passing from questions of fact, it will be well to turn for 
a moment to what are called “ mixed questions of law and fact,” 
such as negligence, ownership, or insanity. What shall be said of 
these?* It seems that there is no occasion to speak of them as 





1 Cro. El. 583. 2 L. R. 4 Ex. 32. 
8 Tindal v. Brown, 1 T. R. 167, per Lord Mansfield; Holmes’ Com. Law, 122-9. 


# Austin (Jurisp. i. 236, ed. 1873) says, ‘“ They are questions neither of law nor of 
fact. 
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anything other than mere matters of fact. The circumstance 
that in order to deal with them it is necessary to know what the 
legal definition is, does not really affect the matter.! It is some- 
times necessary that the jury should be advised as to the ordinary 
definitions of the dictionaries; but this is needed only to give 
precision to their inquiry, and does not alter the nature of it. So 
of any legal definition. The meaning of “ burning,” in the law 
relating to arson, is a highly technical one; and so of “ breaking 
and entering,” in burglary; because a definition must be given, is 
it any the less a simple question of fact whether an accused per- 
son has burned or broken and entered a given house? And so of 
such questions as title to property, or insanity. Equally, where 
the courts or statutes have fixed the legal standard of reasonable 
conduct, é¢.g., as being that of the prudent man, the determination 
of whether any given behavior conforms to it or not is a mere 
question of fact.2 That in reaching their conclusion the jury 
must reason, and must “judge the facts,” is not material, as we 
have already seen; always they must do that; the difference in 
this respect between these cases of reasonableness and others is 
simply one of more or less.’ It is, indeed, to be recognized, as 
we have seen, that such questions become, from time to time, the 
subject of more specific legal rule or definition, as in the case of 
notice of the dishonor of a bill of exchange. But where that has 
taken place, all that has happened is a change in the legal rules; 
the rule of “reasonableness” is either displaced or narrowed. 
When once the exacter rule is known, what is left is none the 
less a mere question of fact. 


V. As to the other aspect of the maxim, that which excludes 
the jury from the law, the rule seems to be in a far simpler con- 
dition. From the beginning, indeed, it was perceived that any 
gexeral verdict, such as no disseisin, or not guilty, involved a con- 
clusion of law, and that the jury did, in a sense, in such cases 





1 See, for example, People v. Hawkins, 109 N. Y. p. 411. 

2 Eaton v. Southby, Willes, 131; Haskins v. Ham. Co., 5 Gray, 432. 

8 Vaughan, C. J., in Bushell’s Case (Vaughan, p. 142), in speaking of the ordinary 
sort of question, says: “The Verdict of a Jury and Evidence of a witness are very dif- 
ferent things in the truth and falsehood of them. A Witness swears but to what... 
hath fallen under his senses. But a Juryman swears to what he can inferr and con- 
clude from the Testimony of such Witnesses by the act and force of his Understanding 
to be the Fact inquired after, which differs nothing in the Reason, though much in the 
Punishment, from what a Judge, out of various Cases considered by him, inferrs to be 
the Law in the Question before him.” 
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answer a question of law. That was the very ground of some of 
the arrangements already mentioned for removing the final question 
from them. Moreover, in many criminal cases their verdict could 
not be controlled. ‘It was never yet known,” said Pratt, C. J.,! 
“that a verdict was set aside by which the defendant was acquitted 
in any case whatsoever, upon a criminal prosecution.” In such 
cases the judge could not govern their action; he could simply lay 
down to them the rule of law; and this it was their duty to take 
from him and apply it to the fact. Now, although this might be 
their duty, yet since, in some cases, there was in the judge no 
power of control or revision, it was evident that the jury had the 
final power to find the law against the judge’s instruction. This 
power, where it was uncontrollable, has been considered by some to 
be not distinguishable from a right; and it is not at all uncommon 
to describe it thus, as a right to judge of both law and fact. In 
the first trial by jury at the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in 1794, Chief-Justice Jay, after remarking to the 
jury that fact was for the jury and law for the court, went on to 
say: “ You have, nevertheless, a right to take upon yourselves to 
judge of both, and to determine the law as well as the fact in 
controversy.” ? But I am disposed to think that the common-law 
power of the jury in criminal cases does not indicate any right on 
their part; it is rather one of those manifold illogical and yet 
rational results, which the good sense of the English people 
brought about, in all parts of their public affairs, by way of easing 
up the rigor of a strict application of rules. 

It seems, then, that whatever power over questions of law has 
fallen into the hands of juries, in the actual working of our legal 
machinery, yet it is the duty of the judges to give them the rule, 
and their duty, in point of theory, to follow the rule thus ascer- 
tained. We may probably still quote with approval Hargrave’s 
note ® as being an accurate statement of the common law. 

One or two peculiar situations should be here referred to. 

(1.) In determining what is the law of the domestic forum, the 





1 King v. Jones, 8 Mod. 201, at p. 208 (1724). 

2 Georgia v. Brailsford, 3 Dallas, 1. See the remarkable collection of authorities in 
support of this view in a note to Erving v. Cradock, Quincy’s Reports, 553, 5538-572, 
understood to have been prepared by Horace (Mr. Justice) Gray. Compare 1 Bishop, 
Crim. Proc., 3d ed., sects. 977, 983-958 ; 2 Thomp. Trials, sect. 2133; Pierce’s Life of 
Sumner, i. 330. 

® Co. Lit. 155 4, note 5. 
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courts settle all questions relating to the /factum of the law, ezg., 
whether, in enacting a statute, a specific requirement of the con- 
stitution as to the forms of enactment has been complied with. 
But, as regards foreign laws, it is held that the question of their 
existence is wholly for the jury. This is said, on the theory that 
such laws are mere matters of fact; and so of the questions inci- 
dental to the ascertainment of them. Now, two things seem to 
be true: (a) that in an exact sense, as we have seen, these ques- 
tions are questions of fact, and that equally the same questions 
about domestic laws are questions of fact; (4) that if the factum 
of domestic law is for the court, equally the factum of foreign law 
should be, — assuming it to be true that it is wanted, in order to 
determine the rule or law of the case. Such law, as well as the 
domestic law, should be determined by the judge. The circum- 
stance that while the domestic law does not need to be proved by 
“evidence,” strictly so called, foreign law must be so proved, is not 
material. In reason the judges might well enough be allowed to in- 
form themselves about foreign law in any manner they choose,! just 
as the judges of the Federal courts notice without proof the laws 
of all the States. But since it is required to be proved, it should 
be proved to the judge? The doctrine, however, that it is for the 
jury has a wide acceptance; and, so far as it goes, if this is not a 
deduction from the general principle that the jury are not to answer 
to law, it is at least a departure from the mode of applying that 
principle in the case of domestic law; for as we have seen, a 
question of fact relating to law which in the latter case is attracted 
to the tribunal that deals with law, in the other case is not. Con- 
sistency and principle would give the last case also to the judges. 

(2.) Another situation may be mentioned. The relation of the 
judge to the jury is necessarily one of mutual assistance. As the 
judges give the jury advice, information, and aid touching the 
jury’s special province, so they call upon the jury for assistance in 
determining their own questions. The method of the chancery 
judges, of referring a question for trial to a common-law jury, in 
order to inform and aid them, giving, however, to a jury’s verdict 
such weight as the judge thinks best, may indicate the nature of 
this thing. Questions of facts, in equity, are for the judge, but he 





1 It was judicially noticed in State v. Rood, 12 Vt. 396 
2 Pickard v. Bailey, 26 N. H.152; Lockwood v. Crawford, 18 Conn. 361 (by statute) ; 
Story, Confl. Laws, s. 638; 1 Grif. Ev. s. 486, 
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profits sometimes by the advice of a common-law jury. So courts 
of common law, in construing a writing, sometimes ask the jury for 
the mercantile meaning or understanding of it, — not because they 
intend to leave the decision of the question to them, but in order 
to profit by their opinion; just as Lord Mansfield and others built 
up the commercial law by taking the opinion of special juries and 
their reports as to mercantile usage, and founding rules of pre- 
sumption upon them when they appeared to be reasonable. To 
aid them in the construction of writings, judges may well have the 
evidence of mercantile experts.1_ And, on the same principle, they 
may take the opinion of a special jury; and may submit to any 
jury any proper question, that is to say, any question depending 
upon a judgment of matters which the jury may fairly be supposed 
to know more about than the court. In such cases, instead of first 
receiving the opinion of the jury and then deciding the point, a 
judge may leave the question to them with contingent instructions, 
é.g., that if they find that the usage, custom, understanding, or 
practice of merchants is so and so, then they shall find so and so 
as to the interpretation of a certain contract or a certain transac- 
tion. A good illustration of this is found in Hawes v. Forster.” 

In the great case of Lickbarrow v. Mason, where were brought 
in question the respective rights of an unpaid seller of goods, and 
of one who, in good faith, without notice and for value, had bought 
from the first buyer, taking an indorsement of the bill of lading, 
— after the case had gone to the House of Lords on a demurrer 
upon the evidence, and had been sent back to a new trial for 
informality in the demurrer, the jury, at the new trial, in accord- 
ance with the judge’s request, found a special verdict, stating the 
facts and adding the understanding and custom of merchants 
as to the rights of the parties under such circumstances. 
Thereupon the court, “understanding that the case was to be 
carried up,” gave judgment, without reasons, for the plaintiff, who 
represented the sub-vendee. The case was settled, and was never 
carried up. Now, as regards the law upon this important point, 
two-thirds of the twelve judges who had been concerned in the 
case had been against the final opinion of the King’s Bench, the 
one which accorded with the famous advisory opinion of Mr. Justice 
Buller to the Lords. Yet the law has always been considered as 





1 As in Pickering v. Barkley, Style, 132. 
2 1 Moo. & Rob. 368; s. c. Lang. Sales, 410. 
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settled in accordance with the final judgment in the King’s Bench 
and with the opinion of merchants as recorded in the special ver- 
dict there. “It is probable,” says Blackburn, “ that the finding of 
the jury of the custom of merchants had great weight.”! The true 
significance of such a thing as this, the inserting in the verdict of the 
understanding and custom of merchants on a question of doubtful 
interpretation as to the meaning and legal result of certain com- 
mercial transactions, can only amount to a mode of assisting the 
court by the judgment of experts. The court need not follow it; 
it is not a determination which has any binding force; but it does 
present to the court a fact which may properly weigh with them in 
reaching a conclusion, just as the judgment of an expert witness 
presents to a jury a fact which may properly weigh with them in 
reaching their own independent conclusion upon the same point. 
The value of a knowledge of “the custom among merchants” 
in interpreting mercantile contracts and transactions had been 
emphatically recognized by Lord Harwicke a generation earlier.? 
A straightforward look at this sort of thing is taken by Lord 
Esher, in a late English case involving the construction of a policy 
of insurance? “ Anything,” he says, “more informal, inartistic 
or ungrammatical than those policies or charter parties cannot 
be found, and until recently whenever a point arose as to their 
meaning our judges almost invariably took the opinion of the 
jury upon the question. They did not merely take the evidence 
of custom, they asked juries what their view of the contract was, 
and I myself should have been prepared to take the opinion of a 
jury on this point as a matter of business. It is said that there 
is this difficulty, that it would be necessary to take the evidence 
of average adjusters, and that these adjusters have proclaimed 
that they do not act upon any customs of merchants, but that 
they endeavor to follow the law. But I should have suggested 





1 Sale, 288. And so Christian, Bankruptcy, ii. 406: “ As the decision of the Court 
of King’s Bench, . . . though no reason was given, seems to be considered the present 
law, I presume it arises from the finding of the jury that the property in the goods is 
transferred by the blank indorsement and transmission of the bill of lading.” As an 
original question, both Blackburn and Christian agree with the opinion of Lord 
Loughborough, as against Mr. Justice Buller and the King’s Bench. 

2 Ekins v. Macklish, Ambler, 184 (1753) ; Kruger v. Wilcox, ib. 252 (1755). And 
so in the common-law courts, Fearon v. Bowers, 1 H. Bl. 364, mote; and a hundred 
years before that, Pickering v. Barkley, Style, 132. 

8 Stewart v. Merchants’ Mar. Ins. Co., 16Q. B. D. 619, 627 ; s. c. 34 W. R. 208, 210. 
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that merchants should also be called as witnesses, and that the 
jury should decide after having heard the whole evidence. 

The simple truth in such cases appears to be, that the court, 
whether or not they be quite ready as yet to adopt the opinion 
which they ask, as giving the legal rule, are wishing to know 
that opinion, as an aid to them, in laying down the law. They are 
not cases of submitting questions of law to the jury. 

Fames B. Thayer. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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TOTAL DISABILITY IN ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


HE holder of an accident insurance policy is insured, so runs 

the policy of the day, “ against loss of time not exceeding 

twenty-six weeks resulting from bodily injuries effected through 

external, violent, and accidental means which shall, independently 

of all other causes, immediately and wholly disable and prevent 

him from the prosecution of any and every kind of business per- 
taining to his occupation.” 

In what cases will the courts rule that he is totally disabled 
within the meaning of this policy? Do these words mean that to 
recover he must be so disabled as to be prevented from doing any- 
thing whatsoever pertaining to his occupation, or any part of his 
business pertaining to his occupation, or must he be so disabled 
as to be prevented from doing any and every kind of business per- 
taining to his occupation? In other words, is there a difference in 
being able to perform any part of one’s business, and any and 
every kind of business pertaining to one’s occupation? 

For instance, suppose that the insured was a billiard-saloon 
keeper, that he could do some of the acts necessary to be done in 
the business of billiard-saloon keeper, but was wholly disabled 
from doing many of the material acts necessary to be done in that 
business. Is such a man “totally disabled” within the meaning 
of the policy as interpreted by the courts? 

Or, again, suppose the case of a merchant grocer seriously in- 
jured in his foot, who after a few days of confinement in the 
house was able with great exertion to get into his buggy and 
superintend a small part of his business, though for the whole 
period of twenty-six weeks he was unable to do substantially all 
kinds of his accustomed labor to some extent. Can he recover 
under such a policy? 

As the great majority of accidents do not incapacitate a man 
from all labor whatsoever, but often leave him in a condition to 
perform some work, though it may be a very small part of his 
regular duties, it is a question of importance whether under such 
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circumstances the insurance companies will be obliged to pay the 
holders of their policies the weekly allowance provided for by the 
contract. 

The law on this point is unsettled. The Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin has recently decided, in the case of the merchant grocer 
just put, that the insured could not recover; and the Supreme 
Court of Maine, about a year later, in the case of the billiard- 
‘saloon keeper, reached an opposite conclusion. 

An examination of the earlier cases is instructive, as they have 
exerted a considerable influence upon the present state of the law, 
although the language of the policies passed upon in them is 
materially different from the language of the policy in general use 
to-day. 

The first case —at least the first of any importance — was 
Hooper v. Accidental Death Insurance Company, 5 H. & N. 545, 
decided in 1860.,! 

In this case the policy of insurance against accident held by the 
plaintiff contained this clause, “that in case such accident shall 
not cause the death of the injured immediately, but shall cause 
any bodily injury to the injured of so serious a nature as wholly to 
disable him from following his usual business, occupation, or pur- 
suits, the company will pay to the said insured,” etc. 

The injured party was a solicitor, registrar of a county court, 
and clerk to the Guardians of the Poor. He sprained his ankle 
so seriously that he was unable to put his foot to the ground, or 
to leave his room, for some weeks. During this time, however, he 
could give directions to his clerk, write letters, etc., while lying on 
his sofa; but he could not pass his accounts as registrar, or keep 
any of his engagements with his clients. The court held that the 
plaintiff could recover. Pollock, C. B., referring to the policy, 
said : — 


“We must, therefore, endeavor to find out what is the true meaning 
of the language used in the policy. It may well be that the sense in- 
tended to be conveyed was, that if the person insured should be wholly 
disabled from carrying on his business as he usually carried it on, the 
company would be liable. That is the case here: the. plaintiff might 





1 [t should be remembered that the business of accident insurance is of comparative 
recent origin. Its growth within the last few years, however, has been surprising. 
One company alone has paid out over a million dollars in accident claims within the 
last year. 
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and could have done something which he was in the habit of doing 
before, but he was wholly incapable of doing that which he usually did 
before. If a man is so incapacitated from following his usual business, 
occupation, or pursuits as to be unable to do so, he is ‘ wholly disabled’ 
from following them. His ‘usual business and occupation’ embrace 
the whole scope and compass of his mode of getting his livelihood.” 


The decision was subsequently affirmed by the Exchequer 
Chamber, 5 H. & N. 556. 

This case was followed in Sawyer v. The United States Casualty 
Company, 8 Am. Law Reg. N. S. 233, decided in 1869 in the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts. The plaintiff, a farmer, was 
injured by a fall. He was obliged to hire a man to do what he 
formerly did, although he could still do some light work, such as 
milking, riding about the farm, and superintending the work. His 
policy read, “ absolutely and totally disable him from the prosecu- 
tion of his usual employment.” The plaintiff recovered, under the 
following instruction of the court: ‘‘ The mere fact that a man can- 
not do a whole day’s work, or that by a day’s work he cannot 
accomplish so much as before the accident, is not sufficient to 
entitle him to recover, but he must satisfy you that for a time, by 
reason of his accident, he is deprived of the power to do to any 
extent substantially all the kinds of labor which constituted his 
usual employment.” 

In 1877, Lyon v. The Railway Passenger Assurance Company, 
46 Ia. 631, was decided. This was a one-day policy, reading, 
“totally disabled and prevented from the transaction of all kinds of 
business.” The court below said that this language, construed in 
a practical sense, meant inability to follow any occupation, busi- 
ness, or pursuit, in the usual way, and that the fact that the plain- 
tiff may do some light parts of the work when he cannot engage 
in the work itself to any practical extent, will not prevent a 
recovery. The court reversed this instruction in the following 
opinion: — 


“These instructions are, it seems to us, clearly erroneous. The 
parties must be bound by the terms of their contract. The contract of 
insurance provides that the defendant will indemnify the assured 
against loss of time while ‘ofally disabled and prevented from the 
transaction of a// kinds of business solely by reason of bodily injuries 
effected through outward accidental violence. The fourth instruction 
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construes the contract to mean something entirely different. The jury 
are directed that plaintiff may recover though he may be able to do 
some parts of the accustomed work pertaining to his business, so long 
as he cannot to some extent do all parts and engage in all the employ- 
ments thereof. Almost total soundness and ability, instead of total 
disability, is made the condition of plaintiff's right to recover, and of 
defendant’s liability. The plaintiff is a carpenter. If he was simply 
disabled from going upon a four-story building to put on the roof, and 
could do everything else pertaining to his trade, he would under this 
instruction be entitled to recover fifteen dollars a week during the 
period of such disability. This is not the proper construction of the 
agreement. It interpolates into it terms and conditions upon which 
the parties never agreed, and attaches to the words employed a meaning 
of which they are not susceptible.” 


In Saveland v. Fidelity and Casualty Company, 67 Wis. 174 
(1886), the case of the grocer referred to supra, the judge ruled 
at the trial that the plaintiff was entitled to recover for such time 
as by reason of the accident he was “rendered wholly unable to 
do his accustomed labor; that is, to do substantially all kinds of 
his accustomed labor to some extent.” The court reversed this 
ruling, holding that “the plaintiff's right to recover is necessarily 
restricted to the time he was wholly disabled and prevented from 
the prosecution of any and every kind of business pertaining to his 
occupation,” and cited with approval Lyon v. Railway Passenger 
Assurance Company, supra. 

In Young wv. Travelers Insurance Company, 80 Me. 244 
(1888), the case of the billiard-saloon keeper, the court below 
ruled that the meaning of the language was, “ not that he must be 
so disabled as to prevent him from doing anything whatsoever 
pertaining to his occupation, or to any part of his business per- 
taining to his occupation as billiard-saloon keeper, but that he 
must be so disabled as to prevent him from doing any and every 
kind of -business pertaining to his occupation. There may be a 
difference between being able to perform any part of his business 
and any and every kind of business pertaining to his occupation.” 
The court upheld these instructions, saying, ‘‘ He was not able to 
prosecute his business unless he was able to do all the substantial 
acts necessary to be done in its prosecution. Ifthe prosecution of 
the business required him to do several acts and perform several 
kinds of labor, and he was able to do and perform one only, 
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he was as effectually disabled from performing his business as 
if he could do nothing required to be done; and while remain- 
ing in that condition he would suffer loss of time in the business 
of his occupation.” Hooper v. Accidental Death Insurance 
Company was relied on as an authority for the position taken. 
Saveland v. Fidelity and Casualty Company, although decided 
over a year previously, was not cited by court or counsel. 

Such are the decisions of the courts on this subject The 
last two are the only ones which directly bear upon the interpreta- 
tion of the policy in use at the present day, but the influence of 
the others can be felt in these. 

The weight of authority, although slight, seems to be with the 
Wisconsin case. The vigorous language of the court in Lyon v. 
Railway Passenger Assurance Company leaves little room for doubt 
that it would have agreed with the Wisconsin court. On the 
other hand, it is hard to see how Hooper v. Accidental Death 
Insurance Company supports the decision of the court in Young 
v. Travelers Insurance Company. In the English case, and in 
the case in the Massachusetts Superior Court which followed it, 
the language of the policy was very loose. In the former, Wilde, 
B., said, ‘“ Surely ‘wholly disabled’ is equivalent to quite disabled, 
and a man is so unless he can do what he is called upon to do in 
the ordinary course of his business. It is not the same thing as 
‘unable to do any part of his business;’” and Pollock, C. B., said, 
“Tt may be said that here there is a total loss of part as distin- 
guished from a partial loss of the whole.” In the policy before 
us, however, can it be said that the total loss of part is enough for 
a recovery when the requirement is that there should be a total 
loss of “any and every kind of business pertaining to the 
occupation ” ? 

If the weight of authority seems to be with the Wisconsin court, 
still more does the weight of rhetoric, if I may use the expression, 
point to the conclusion reached by that court. ‘“ Business” means 
“that by which one earns a livelihood.” “Occupation,” though 
sometimes used synonymously, is a broader term. A manisa 
lawyer by occupation. His business, z.¢., “that which busies 
him,” may be the arguing of cases, or it may be the preparation 





1 Rhodes v. Railway Passenger Insurance Company, 5 Lans. 77, and Accident 
Insurance Company z. Crandal, 120 U. S. 527, are often cited on the subject under dis- 
cussion, but a careful examination of these cases will show that they are not in point. 
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of briefs, or the care of trust property, or the drawing of deeds, 
or the searching of titles. To recover, he must be totally disabled 
from doing any of these various kinds of business. Again, take 
the case of a country store-keeper who is accustomed to keep 
his books, wait on customers, make change, etc. Suppose that 
his knee is injured, but that he can be taken to his store daily, can 
sit at his desk, make change, keep his accounts, keep up his cor- 
respondence, etc., but is obliged to hire a clerk to wait upon his 
customers. He ought, perhaps, to be protected by an accident 
policy, but he is certainly not protected by one which says that 
he cannot recover unless he is totally disabled from the transac- 
tion of any and every kind of business pertaining to the occupation 
of store-keeper. Keeping the books, or making change, is certainly 
a “kind of business” which a store-keeper has to perform. 

On the other hand, “business” must not be confounded with 
“labor.” A lawyer can write letters; that is labor, but it is not a 
kind of business pertaining to his occupation. A typewriter, how- 
ever, who can write letters, can pursue an important “ business per- 
taining to his occupation.” To recover, therefore, a man does not 
have to remain flat on his back, fearing that the raising of his hand 
will drive away the benefits of his policy. He can labor all he 
desires, as long as he does not perform, even partially, any kind 
of business pertaining to his occupation. From this point of view 
the policy is not such a “delusion and a snare” as the Supreme 
Court of Maine has seen fit to call it. But even so, the remedy is 
not for the courts to stretch the construction of the language be- 
yond its meaning, so that “totally disabled” means “ partially dis- 
abled,” but rather for the public to force the insurance companies 
to issue policies for partial disability by refusing to buy the present 
“total disability ” policy. 


Marland C. Hobbs. 


Boston, Mass., October, 1890. 





1 NoTE. — If, for instance, the insured can show by doctors’ certificates and other 
competent evidence that he can do but one-half the amount of work he formerly did 
before the accident, let him recover one-half the weekly allowance due on proof of 
total disability. The nearest approach to this, of which I know, is the provision for 
the payment of a certain sum in the case of the loss of an arm, a leg, or an eye. 
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A most instructive view of the legislation of the past year is presented 
in the address delivered at the last meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, by the President, Hon. Henry Hitchcock.’ From the two hundred 
and nineteen public acts of Congress, and the eight thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-four acts and. joint resolutions passed by the twenty States 
which enacted laws during the year, Mr. Hitchcock has selected and sum- 
marized the most important. One of the most striking facts is the tendency 
toward paternal government shown by the enactment of numberless regula- 
tions upon trade and manner of life. As a single instance may be mentioned 
a statute in Michigan, “ requiring the words ‘skimmed milk’ to be painted 
in letters an inch long on all vessels containing milk for sale from any part 
of which the cream has been removed.” 

Another fact, especially worthy of notice, is the extent to which the 
constitutions of the newly admitted States carry out the tendency, already 
well developed in the more modern American constitutions, to narrow the 
field for legislative action by endless constitutional provisions covering sub- 
jects more properly to be dealt with by statutes. Mr. Hitchcock also notes 
the facts that many of the State constitutions restrict their legislatures to 
general, as distinguished from private, legislation ; and that thirty-nine out 
of the forty-four States prescribe biennial, instead of annual, sessions. He 
refuses, however, to draw the conclusion, often suggested, that these facts 
show a distrust of representative institutions, or, in the words of Mr. Bryce, 
that “this method of restricting legislative opportunities for mischief, 
though a consistent application of the Puritan doctrine of original sin, is 
rather a pitiful result for self-governing democracy to have arrived at.” 

Mr. Hitchcock, on the contrary, regards these restrictions as but another 
application of that characteristic principle of American government, the 
“check and balance’ system. The mere fact that, because legislatures 
have been running wild, certain checks have been imposed, shows not the 
failure of democracy, but rather its power to regulate and keep under 
control its own machinery. 





* A Year’s Lectstation. The President’s Address at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, August 20, 1890. Dando Printing & Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
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Wiruin the last few weeks three very interesting cases have come up 
in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in the matter of liquor sold in 
private clubs in a prohibition town. These cases decide that such clubs 
are within the prohibition of the statute, and are common nuisances. 

The first case is that of Commonwealth v. Jacobs, the steward of 
the Warren Social Club, of Worcester. Defendant had been accus- 
tomed to order large quantities of liquor from wholesale dealers. This 
liquor was brought to a place kept by the club, and stored there, under 
the supervision of the steward, in the names of individual members, 
who called for it from time to time as they wanted it. The court held 
that this was as much within the provisions of the statute “as if the 
liquors were bought and dispensed as the property of the club.” 

In the second case, that of Commonwealth v. Ryan, steward of the 
Pelican Club, of Worcester, it appeared that the members had attempted 
to evade the statute by having a number of lockers, one for each mem- 
ber; in each locker was stored a quantity of liquor, each bottle being 
labelled with the name of the owner. The defendant was duly con- 
victed, and the court, in affirming the conviction, said that “there was 
evidence from which a jury might have inferred” that the arrangement 
in question was “a mere device to cover up the unlicensed sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. ‘The court could not say, as a matter of law, that there 
was no evidence to warrant a conviction.” 

The third case was that of Commonwealth v. Baker, steward of the 
Commercial Social Union, of Worcester. Defendant set up the defence 
that the club did not fall within the provisions of the statute, which 
declares that “all buildings or places used by clubs for the purpose of 
selling, distributing, and dispensing intoxicating liquors to their mem- 
bers or others, shall be deemed common nuisances.”! The club in 
question owned no liquor itself, and only dispensed it to those of its 
members to whom it belonged. Defendant contended that the statute 
did not prohibit the use of rooms for such a purpose, but the court 
denied the force of the contention in the following passages from the 
opinion : — 

“‘A place must be equally a nuisance under the statute whether used 
by a club to sell intoxicating liquor to its members, or to distribute among 
its members intoxicating liquors owned by them in common, or to procure 
for and dispense to its members intoxicating liquor which was bought for 
and belonged to them individually. 

“Tf the club, by its agent, purchased and stored intoxicating liquors for 
its members, and dealt out in portions to each member, upon his order, 
the liquor belonging to and kept for him, and kept the place for that 
purpose, the place is a common nuisance under the statute. 

“The club in the case at bar used its rooms for a purpose for which 
a license was required. It not only had no license, but it was in a city 
where such license is prohibited. As the evidence not disputed by the 
defendant showed that the club used its rooms for the purpose of dis- 
pensing intoxicating liquor to its members, it is unnecessary to consider 
whether, upon the whole evidence, the jury could properly have found that 
the club used the place for the sale of intoxicating liquor.” 

In view of these decisions, it will be practically impossible for clubs 
formed and incorporated for “purposes of social intercourse” to keep 





1 Mass. Rev. Sts. 1887, c. 206. 
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within their walls liquor of any description — that is, of course, in a 
prohibition town ; and apparently no device which the ingenuity of their 
members can suggest, would be sufficient to exempt them from liability 
under the statute. ‘The words of the statute are “all buildings or 
places used by clubs for the purpose of selling, distributing, and dis- 
pensing,” etc. In order to escape liability, the defendant would have 
to prove that the club was not used for the purpose mentioned. To do 
this, he would probably have to show that the club itself does not own 
any liquor; that it does not sell, distribute, nor dispense it; that each 
member keeps at the club—as he might with impunity at his private 
house — a private stock of liquor, which, if purchased for him by the 
steward of the club, must be shown to have been purchased by his 
special authority, and not by that of the club, the steward being his 
agent, and not the agent of the club; and that payment for the liquor was 
made by him to the dealer, and not to the club. Even if he proved all 
this, the courts would probably find some means of bringing the club 
within the meaning of the statute. 





Ir may be of interest to print the following extract from the report 
of the committee, consisting of Lord Coleridge and other distinguished 
persons, which was appointed by the Lord Chancellor in 1881 to in- 
vestigate the desirability of changes in the procedure of the High Court 
of Justice. In his article on the Burden of Proof, in the May number of 
this Review,’ Professor Thayer refers to this report. It appeared in full 
in the “ London Times,” of Oct. 8, 1881, but, so far as we know, has not 
been reprinted, 

“The committee had, in the first place, to consider how far it was 
desirable, in order to expedite the proceedings in an action, to com- 
bine with the writ of summons a statement of the plaintiff’s demand, 
to which the defendant, when he appeared, might be required to put 
in his answer. The committee directed an examination to be made of 
the judicial statistics for 1879, with the view to the solution of this and 
the other questions relating to procedure submitted for their considera- 
tion, and the following results have been arrived at: In the year 1879 
there were issued in the divisions of the High Court in London — writs, 
59,659. Of the actions thus commenced, there were settled, without 
appearance, 15,372, 2. ¢., 25.68 per cent.; by judgment by default, 
16,967, z@ ¢, 28.34 per cent.; by judgment under Order XIV., 4,257, 
i.é. 7.10 per cent.; total of practically undefended cases, 36,590, 2. ¢., 
61.12 per cent.; cases unaccounted for, and therefore presumably settled 
or abandoned after some litigation, 20,804, #7. ¢, 35.10 per cent. The 
remaining cases were thus accounted for: Decided in court, — for plain- 
tiffs, 1,232; for defendants, 521; before masters and official referees, 
512; total, 2,265; that is, 3.78 per cent. of the actions brought. From 
these figures it seemed clear that the writ in its present form was effective 
in bringing defendants to a settlement at a smali cost, and that it was unad- 
visable to make any alteration by uniting it with a plaint or other statement 
of the plaintiff’s cause of action, which would add to the expense of the 
first step in the litigation. 

“In the next place, the committee had to consider how far it was pos- 
sible, in those cases in which litigation was continued after the appear- 





1 4 Harv. L. Rev. 57. 
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ance of the defendant, to adopt a procedure (1) for ascertaining the 
cases in which there is a real controversy between the parties; (2) for 
diminishing the cost of litigation in cases which are fought out to judg- 
ment. The committee is of opinion the questions in controversy be- 
tween litigants may be ascertained without pleadings. In the 20,804 
cases which, as appeared from the statistics of 1879, were either settled 
or abandoned without being taken into court, it may reasonably be sup- 
posed that pleadings were of little use. Of the cases which go to trial 
it appears to the committee that in a very large number the only ques- 
tions are — Was the defendant guilty of the tortious act charged, and 
what ought he to pay for it? or, Did the defendant enter into the alleged 
contract, and was it broken by him? And in a great many others the 
pleadings present classes of claims and defences which follow common 
forms. We may take, for instance, the disputes arising out of mer- 
cantile contracts for sale, of affreightment, of insurance, of agency, of 
guarantee. The cases of litigants are usually put forward in the same 
shape, the plaintiff relying on the contract and complaining of breaches ; 
the defendant, on the other hand, denying the contract or the breaches, or 
contending that his liability on the contract has terminated. The ques- 
tions in dispute are, as a general rule, well known to the plaintiff and the 
defendant. It is only when their controversies have to be reproduced 
in technical forms that difficulties begin.” 





THE application of the maxim Sic utere tuo ut alienum non ledas to 
adjoining land-owners has given the courts much difficulty, and the law 
on the subject is by no means clear; but it is safe to say that few cases 
have gone so far as Reinhardt v. Mentasti (42 Ch. D. 685), decided last 
year in the Chancery Division in England. The defendant in that case, 
who kept a hotel in a part of London where, as the court said, hotels were 
conveniently built, used in his kitchen a stove “ of an ordinary character 
and well constructed.” Kekewich, J., while admitting that this use of 
the defendant’s property was perfectly reasonable, granted an injunction 
because the stove and the hot-air shaft connected with it raised the tem- 
perature of the plaintiff's wine-cellar, on the other side of the partition 
wall, and made it unfit for the purpose of storing wine. He relied 
much on the case of Broder v. Saillard (2 Ch. D. 692), (a case of 
noise from a stable, which seriously interfered with the plaintiff’s sleep ; 
it may be observed that the stable was built, in the language of Jessel, 
M. R., “not as stables usually are, but next to the wall of the plain- 
tiffs dwelling-house”), and treated the reasonableness of the defend- 
ant’s acts as immaterial, regarding the inquiry whether the plaintiff had 
suffered damage as the sole test. “The real question is, does he [the 
defendant] injure his neighbor?” So literal an interpretation of the 
maxim Sic utere tuo seems to call for the remark of Earl, J., in Camp- 
bell v. Seaman (63 N. Y. 568, 576), “It does not mean that one must 
never use his own so as to do any injury to his neighbor or his prop- 
erty; such a rule could not be enforced in civilized society.” As the 
law is laid down in Reinhardt v. Mentasti, the question of reasonable- 
ness seems to be somewhat one-sided; from the defendant’s point of 
view the court’s solicitude for the plaintiff's wine-cellar at the expense 
of his cooking-stove cannot seem altogether reasonable. 

It is true that Hole v. Barlow (4 C. B. N. Ss. 334), which laid it 
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down broadly that what would otherwise be a nuisance could be jus- 
tified by showing that it was done in a “convenient place,” was over- 
ruled in Bamford v. Turniey (3 B. & S. 62); but the language of the 
court in the latter case is worthy of attention as indicating the exact 
scope of the decision. Bramwell, B., for example, who concurred in 
overruling Hole v. Barlow, said that ‘those acts necessary for the 
common and ordinary use and occupation of land and houses may be 
done, if conveniently done, without subjecting those who do them to 
an action,” though the same acts would be nuisances if done wantonly 
or maliciously. And the leading case of S¢. Helen’s Smelting Co. v. 
Tipping (11 H. L. C. 642) shows that the principle on which Ao 
v. Barlow was decided cannot be wholly ignored, that the court cannot 
escape considering the nature and reasonableness of the act complained 
of. According to the charge of Mellor, J., of which the House of 
Lords expressed particular approval, “everything must be looked at 
from a reasonable point of view,” and the jury must take into account 
“all the circumstances, including those of time and locality.” In view 
of such expressions as these, and of Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce’s 
well-known observation in Walter v. Selfe (4 De G. & Sm. 315, 322), 
that the test is not to be found in “elegant and dainty modes and habits 
of living,” but in the “plain and sober and simple notions among 
English people,” one is not very seriously impressed with the damage 
suffered by the plaintiff on such facts as appear in Reinhardt v. Men- 
tasti.' Moreover, as is pointed out in 6 Law Quarterly Review, 114, it 
is not altogether easy to reconcile the decision with Robinson v. Kilvert 
(41 Ch. Div. 88), where a similar radiation of heat from the defendant’s 
boilers, not great in itself, but causing serious damage to delicate pro- 
cesses of manufacture carried on by the plaintiff, was held by the Court 
of Appeal not to be a nuisance. 
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[These notes were taken by students from lectures delivered as part of the regular course of in- 
struction in the School. They represent, therefore, no carefully formulated statements of doctrine, 
but only such informal expressions of opinion as are usually put forward in the class-room. For the 
form of these notes the lecturers are not responsible.] 

Mens Rea IN Criminat Cases. — (From Mr. Chaplin’s Lectures.) 
— One often finds the rule laid down that the mens rea, or criminal intent, 
must always be proved in order to maintain a criminal prosecution. This, 
however, is far from true, or at most can only be stated as a general prin- 
ciple subject, like most general principles, to limitations. 

I. It is not always and invariably essential at common law that one 
should have a criminal, or even a wrongful, intent. In cases, for 
example, of religious belief, it has been held unnecessary to prove the 
mens rea (as where a father, believing it sinful to seek medical aid in 
time of sickness, rather than to have faith in prayer, was charged with 
the death of his infant son).? In the case of Rex v. Ogden,® where 
the prisoner was indicted for unlawfully transposing from one gold ring 





1 Compare the remarks of Dodderidge, J., in Jones v. Powell, Palmer, 536: ‘‘ Si home est cy tender 
nosed que ne poit indurer Seacole it doit lesser son mease.”’ 
Reg. v. Downes, 13 Cox, C. C. 111. 86C. & P. 631. 
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to another the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company, it was found that 
there was absolutely no intent on his part to defraud; yet he was con- 
victed. In such cases, the intent, so far from being criminal, is good; 
but the courts go upon grounds of public policy. The same principle 
is expressed in a case in the United States Supreme Court,’ and has been 
discussed and followed in a number of cases in Massachusetts.” 

II. In general, however, a wrongful, though not necessarily a criminal, 
intent is essential. This must be interpreted in a very conventional 
manner, as fixed by the constructions of the courts. But there are qualifi- 
cations of this principle, viz. : — 

(1.) It is not necessary that the intent should be to do the act specified. 
For example, where a woman, in attempting to commit suicide, shot the 
man who was interfering to save her, she was held guilty of manslaughter. 

(2.) Where there is an intent to do a wrongful act, and the results are 
more serious than was contemplated, but are in the natural line of what was 
done, the wrong-doer is deemed to have intended the complete act which 
was done. For example, if A strikes B, and as a result of the blow B dies, 
A is guilty of manslaughter.‘ 

(3-) When one’s accomplice in a proposed wrong goes further in the 
perpetration of it than was contemplated, one is deemed to have intended 
all that his accomplice actually does. For example, A and B go out with 
the purpose of robbing C; A kills C by mistake; then B is liable, though 
he took no part in the killing, and had not the remotest idea that A would 
accomplish it.® 





RECENT CASES. 


[These cases are selected from the current English and American decisions not yet regularly reported, 
for the purpose of giving the latest and most progressive work of the courts. No pains are spared in 
Selecting a/J the cases, comparatively few in number, which disclose the general progress and tendencies 
of the law. When such cases are particularly suggestive, comments and references are added, if 
practicable. } 

AGENCY — FRAUD — REMEDIES OF PRINCIPAL.— The commissions which an agent 
corruptly receives in return for dealing with a particular firm, cannot be followed by 
the principal into the agent’s investments. The relation between the defendant and 
the plaintiffs is that of debtor and creditor, not trustee and cestui gue trust. Lister & 
Co. v. Stubbs, 45 Ch. Div. 1 (Eng.). 


AGENCY — FRAUD — REMEDIES OF PRINCIPAL.— Where an agent, in return for a 
bribe, induces his principal to pay for an article more than its market price, the 
principal has two distinct and cumulative remedies. He can recover such bribes from 
the agent as money had and received to his use, and may also, without deducting.the 
above amounts, recover from the agent and the briber, jointly or severally, damages 
for any loss he may have sustained by such purchase in excess of market rates. 
Mayor, etc., of Salford v. Lever, 25 Q. B. D. 363 (Eng.). 


BILLS AND NOTES — QUALIFIED ACCEPTANCE. — Acceptance of a bill of exchange 
“in favor of” the payee “ only,” does not render the bill non-negotiable. It is not a 
qualified, but a general, acceptance. Decroix & Co. v. Meyer & Co. 25 Q. B. Div. 
343 (Eng.). 

CONTRACTS — ACTION BY BENEFICIARY. — B., for a consideration, contracted to 
support A.’s wife, and save A. and his estate free from all claims by her, and gave 





2 For example, Com. v. Mash, 7 Met. 472. 
v. Mink, 123 Mass. 422. * Reg. v. Bradshaw, 14 Cox, C. C. 83. 
ge. Vv. Fackson, 7 Cox, CU. C. 357. 


U.S. v. Reynolds, 98 U. S. 145. 
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a mortgage to secure the contract. é/d, that the wife could enforce the contract by 
a bill to charge the mortgaged property with her support. Coleman v. Whitney etal., 
20 Atl. Rep. 322 (Vt.). 


CONTRACTS — ILLEGALITY — PuBLIC PoLtcy.— Action upon a promissory note. 
The note was given by the defendant in payment for forty bushels of oats, bought by 
him at fifteen dollars per bushel. A part of the contract was that the vendor should 
within a year sell for the defendant eighty bushels of oats at fifteen dollars per bushel. 
field, that this contract, though not a gambling contract, was yet void as against 
public policy. For it cannot be carried out without defrauding somebody. Hence 
the note was void. Merrill v. Packer, 45 N. W. Rep. 1076 (Ia.). 


CONVERSION — UNAUTHORIZED SALE OF StTock.—The defendants held one 
hundred shares of stock subject to the plaintiff’s order. On an order purporting to 
come from him, they sold one hundred shares; but they had on hand during the 
whole transaction at least one hundred shares of that stock over and above all claims. 
The court e/d that the defendants were not bound to have on hand any particular 
certificate, and that therefore they were not guilty of conversion. Caswell v. Putnam, 
24 N. E. Rep. 287 (N. Y.). 


CORPORATIONS — TAX ON FRANCHISE.— A New York statute provides that all 
corporations, with certain exceptions, that do business within the State shall be subject 
to a tax upon its “corporate franchise ” to the amount of a certain per cent. upon its 
capital stock. e/d, that the tax is upon the privilege of being a corporation and not 
on the capital stock. It therefore is not rendered invalid because part of the capital 
stock is invested in United States bonds. Miller and Harland, JJ., dissenting. Home 
Ins. Co. of New York v. State of New York, 10 Sup. Ct. Rep. 593. 


EQUITY JURISDICTION — ASSIGNMENT OF PATENTS BY MASTER.— The statutes 
of Massachusetts give authority to the court to assign choses in action, and therefore 
the court will decree that the master make and deliver an assignment of letters-patent 
if the defendant refuse to assign them, although the court has not possession of them. 
W. Allen and Field, JJ., dissenting both on the right of the court to act zz rem in 
such a case and on the power of the court to make any effectual assignment without 
at least the possession of the letters-patent. Wilson v. Fire Alarm Co., 24 N. E. Rep. 
784 (Mass.). 


Equity JURISDICTION — INJUNCTION OF CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS— SALES IN 
ORIGINAL PACKAGES.— Though it is a well-settled general rule of equity jurispru- 
dence that a court of equity never extends its jurisdiction to the enjoining of criminal 
proceedings, yet the rule has its exceptions. One of these is, where a threatened 
criminal proceeding is vexatious and involves a destruction or injury to property ; and, 
especially, under circumstances where the party injured would have no adequate 
remedy at law for restitution. On this ground the federal courts will issue injunctions, 
against proceedings by a State attorney, to prevent the enforcement by him of State 
laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors in the original packages in which they 
were imported, in violation of the interstate commerce clause of the federal constitu- 
tion. That such a proceeding is not a suit against a State within the 11th Amend. of 
U.S. Const., see Zuchman v. Welch, 42 Fed. Rep. 548. M0. Schandler Bottling Co.v. 
Welch, 42 Fed. Rep. 561. 


EVIDENCE — HEARSAY. —In ejectment against deceased’s widow, she may intro- 
duce deceased’s declaration that he had bought the land, not with a view to set up his 
title, but for the purpose of showing that his possession was adverse under the Statute 
of Limitations or otherwise. A/ississippi County v. Vowles, 14 S. W. Rep. 282 (Mo.). 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS — REIMBURSEMENT FROM LEGATEES AFTER 
DIsTRIBUTION. — An executor handed over to K. the certificates for certain shares of 
stock not fully paid up, but no transfer was executed. After the estate was completely 
settled, the executor was compelled to pay calls on the stock standing in his name. 
Held, that the executor could recover from K.the amount paid. Notice of a debt 
prevents the executor from recovering under these circumstances; but knowledge 
that, since the shares were only partly paid up, a call might sometime in the future be 
made, was notice, not of a debt, but of a liability. /x re Kershaw, 63 L. T. Rep. N. s. 
203 (Eng.). 

This case goes farther than Jervis v. Wolferstan, L. R. 18 Eq. 18, which it 
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professes to follow. In the earlier case the executors would be called on only in 
case the company failed, a “remote, contingent, unexpected liability.” This fact 
is emphasized in the opinion. The present case lays down the clear rule that 
“notice of a liability is not sufficient to deprive the executors of their right to 
recover. It must be notice of a debt.” 


INSOLVENCY — PROCEEDINGS BY ASSIGNEE.—A Massachusetts creditor, know- 
ing that his debtor was in fact insolvent, sold his claim to a citizen of another State 
before the debtor was adjucged insolvent, to enable the purchaser to maintain an 
action on the claim in another State after the debtor was declared insolvent. ‘The 
creditor agreed to pay the costs of collection and also any deficit, if the full 
amount of the claim should not be recovered. Ae/d, that the assignee in bank- 
ruptcy of the debtor could not recover from the creditor the amount obtained 
from his claim, as the statutes give no such remedy; nor can the defendant be 
enjoined from prosecuting the action in another State, for the buyer of the claim 
has obtained the right to prosecute it for his own benefit. Whether the creditor 
could be prevented from proving his other claims against the insolvent was not 
decided. Procter v. Bank of the Republic, 25 N. E. Rep. 81 (Mass.). 


MASTER AND SERVANT — WHO IS AN EMPLOYEE.— The plaintiff, a switch- 
man for defendant company, “off duty,” boarded one of its trains of his own 
accord, and was ordered by the conductor to turn a switch, in the performance 
of which act he sustained injury. /e/d, that the conductor had no implied au- 
thority to give such a command, and the mere act of obeying it did not constitute 
plaintiff the defendant’s employee so as to bar his action. McDaniel v. Highland Ave. 
and B. R. Co., 8 So. Rep. 41 (Ala.). 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS — LETTING OF CONTRACTS. — The charter of Long 
Island City provides that all contracts shall be let to “the lowest responsible bidder 
giving adequate security.” Held, that a mandamus will not be granted to compel the 
mayor to pay a bill audited by the council for work done under a contract awarded to 
a higher bidder when there was no showing that the lower bidder was not responsible, 
nor his security inadequate. Under such circumstances the letting of the contract to a 
higher bidder is not a judicial determination binding on the courts. People ex rel. 
Coughlin v. Gleason, 25 N. E. Rep. 4 (N. Y.). 


REAL PROPERTY — COVENANT RUNNING WITH THE LAND— EQUITABLE EASE- 
MENT. — A., a brewer and also a dealer in beer, carrying on business at the X. brewery, 
by indenture leased a public house to the defendant. ‘The defendant covenanted with 
his lessor, heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, not to buy or dispose of on the 
premises any beer other than that purchased of the lessor, etc., provided the lessor, 
etc., sell such liquors, and are willing to supply the same of good quality and at the 
market rate. A. sold and assigned his brewery and good-will to B., a brewer carrying 
on business at the Y. brewery, and assigned to him the public house and the benefit of 
the above covenant. e/d, (1) upon construction of the covenant, that the benefit of 
it was not restricted to assigns carrying on the same brewer’s business as the lessors ; 
(2) that the covenant was not personal and incapable of assignment, but a covenant 
relating to the way in which the business at a particular house was to be carried on, 
hence it touched and concerned the land, and ran with it; (3) that, whether running 
with the land or not, the plaintiff could enforce the covenant in equity as assignee of 
the benefit of it. Clegg v. Hands, 44 Ch. Div. 503 (Eng.). 


REAL PROPERTY — EASEMENT OF ABUTTERS IN HIGHWAYS — STREET RAIL- 
ways.—A steam railroad which lays its tracks on the surface of a street with the 
permission of the city is not liable to an abutting owner who does not own the fee of 
the street for damages resulting from a reasonable use of its rights. The case contains 
a careful review of the New York authorities, and distinguishes the elevated railroad 
cases, on the ground that in them the structure was a permanent obstruction of the 
streets. Forbes v. R. Co., 24 N. E. Rep. gtg (N. Y.). 


REAL PROPERTY — FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES. — The defendant paid for and 
took possession of land, but the conveyance was in the name of the plaintiff to defraud 
the defendant’s: creditors. The plaintiff brought an action of ejectment; and it was 
held that the defendant could show these facts and the plaintiff could not recover. 
Kirkpatrick v. Clark, 24 N. E. Rep. 71 (Ill). 

The authorities differ widely on this subject. It is believed that there is only one 
case in the country directly in point, and that agrees with the above case, — Harrison 
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v. Hatcher, 44 Ga. 638; but see Doe d. Roberts v. Roberts, 2 B. & Ald. 367, contra. The 
result is extremely unsatisfactory, for it leaves the plaintiff the legal owner of the land, 
and if he can in any way get in possession he can keep it. 

It was held in Nellis v. Clark, 20 Wend. 24, and Dyer v. Homer, 22 Pick. 253, where 
a note was given in payment for a fraudulent transfer of property and the consideration 
had failed, that the note could not be enforced. The ground of decision in both cases 
is that when it appears by the evidence of either party that the transaction was fraudu- 
lent, the court will leave the parties just as it found them. But the rule works much 
ware satisfactorily in the note cases, for in them the whole affair is settled and not left 
in the air. 

The rule adopted in other jurisdictions is that no one shall be allowed to set up his 
own fraud to maintain a claim or a defence, and accordingly it was held in Brookover 
v. Hurst, 1 Met. (Ky.) 665, and Bonesteel v. Sullivan, 104 Pa. St. 9, that a mortgage 
note given in fraud of creditors would be enforced. See also Philpotts v. Philpotts, 10 
C. B.85. It isevident that the application of this rule would have led to a much better 
result in the principal case. 


REAL PROPERTY — TRANSFER OF MORTGAGED LAND. — The defendant, by a deed 
conveying land to him, became bound to the grantor to pay the two mortgages on it. 
He failed to pay the first note, so the mortgage was foreclosed, and the claim satisfied 
out of the land. e/d, that the grantor could recover the amount of the debt secured 
by the second mortgage immediately. By his contract the defendant was bound not 
only to relieve the grantor from personal liability, but to discharge the lien of the mort- 
gage; and by his failure so to do the grantor was left without any security for the 
second mortgage. Field, Devens, and W. Allen, JJ., dissent. ice v. Sanders, 24 
N. E. Rep. 1079 (Mass.). 


SALES — CONDITIONAL DELIVERY. — Goods were sold for cash on delivery, and 
ayment was made by check. Aée/d, that the vendor could retake the goods from an 
innocent sub-vendee on the dishonor of the check, since the payment and delivery 
were conditional, and the vendor was not “ equitably estopped.” Mat. Bank of Com- 
merce v. C. B. & N. R. R. Co. 46 N. W. Rep. 342 (Minn.). 

The court does not define “ equitable estoppel,” but it would seem that the decision 
is in direct conflict with the N. Y. doctrine as expressed by Comer v. Conyngham, 77 
N. Y. 391. A concise statement of the authorities upon this point will be found in 
Benj. on Sales, 4th Am. ed. § 320,n. See also 15 Am. L. R. 381. 


SALEs — Factor’s Act — DocuMENT OF TITLE. — Held, that a receipt for whiskey 
stored in a bonded warehouse of the United States is not a document of title within 
the meaning of the Factors’ Act of Kentucky, which provides that “ any custom-house 
= warehouse receipt, etc., shall be deemed a document of title.” The act cannot 

understood to refer to bonded warehouses, as they are subject only to the regulation 
of Congress, and in the charge of officers of the United States. George v. Fourth Nat. 
Bank, 41 Fed. Rep. 257. 


STATUTE OF FRAUDS — PAROL— PARTITION. —A parol partition of lands, made 
definite by marking a line on the ground, followed by occupancy in pursuance thereof, 
is sufficient to rest title. McKnight v. Bell, 19 Atl. Rep. 1036 (Pa.). 

This case settles the Pennsylvania law in accordance with a much earlier decision 
(1 Bin. 216), and finally disperses the doubt occasioned by the case of Gratz v. Gratz, 
4 Rawle, 411. The weight of authority is against this view. 


TRADE-MARK — INJUNCTION. — An agent of the defendant, when asked by com- 
plainant’s agent for a cake of “Sapolio,” publicly delivered, without explanation, a 
scouring or sand soap known and stamped as “ Pride of the Kitchen,” of a different 
size and shape from “Sapolio,” and contained in a wrapper of entirely different 
appearance. Ae/d, that this was, in effect, an assertion that the cake delivered was 
“ Sapolio,” and an infringement of a trade-mark, the right of property in which belonged 
solely to the complainant. “It is the object of the law relating to trade-marks to pre- 
vent one man from unfairly stealing away another’s business and good-will.” See 32 
Fed. Rep. 97, opinion by Mr. Justice Bradley. In such a case equity will issue an in- 
junction to prevent the fraudulent use of the trade-mark of another. Enoch Morgan’s 
Sons Company v. Wendover et al., U. S. Cir. Court, District of New Jersey. 


TRADE-MARKS — “UNION” LaBELS.— A label adopted by a Cigar-Makers’ 
Union, to be pasted on boxes containing cigars made by its members, is not a 
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trade-mark, for it does not indicate by what persons the cigars were made, but merely 
that they were made by members of one of the local unions, and the right to use it 
depends entirely on such membership, and not on any reputation for skill in the manu- 
facture of cigars. The use of imitations cannot be enjoined, therefore, on that ground ; 
nor can it be prohibited on the ground that the imitations were calculated to make the 
— believe that the goods were the goods of another. Such an action has never 

een maintained except by one who was himself a manufacturer or dealer in the 
articles counterfeited. This action was brought by the members and officers of the 
“Union,” and they cannot show any damage which is not too remote. Weener v. 
Brayton, 25 N. E. Rep. 46 (Mass.). 

The few cases previously decided on this point are here carefully discussed. 


TRUSTS — INSOLVENCY — PREFERRED CREDITORS. — The treasurer of the plain- 
tiff corporation loaned money to the Globe Plow-Works Co. The treasurer had no 
power to make such a loan, and this fact was known to the Plow-Works Co. when it 
received the money. The Plow-Works Co. used the money, and afterwards made an 
assignment, for the benefit of creditors, to the defendant. e/d, that the defendant 
held the money subject to the trust with which the treasurer of the plaintiff was 
charged, and that it would be deducted from the assets in the hands of the assignee 
before division was made among the creditors. Davenport Plow Co. v. Lamp, 45 N. W. 
Rep. 1049 (Ia.). 


TRusTs — INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS. —A trustee invested one-quarter of 
the trust fund in Union Pacific stock, at 119. Later, he bought nearly as much more 
at 123. eé/d, that as the road had been constructed at great expense through a new 
country, it was heavily indebted, and its continued prosperity depended on circum- 
stances which could not be predicted, it was evident that the trustee took a consider- 
able risk, and therefore, although he acted in perfectly good faith and under advice, he 
was not justified in putting so large a proportion of the fund into such stock, and 
should be charged with the amount of the second investment. Appeal of Dickinson, 25 
N. E. Rep. 99 (Mass.). 


WILLs — ATTESTATION. — A statute required wills to be attested “in the presence 
of” the testator. In this case the will was read over to the testatrix in the presence of 
the witnesses, and then at the wish of the testatrix the witnesses went into an adjoining 
room and signed it. The witnesses then returned with the will to the testatrix, and it 
was again read over to her, together with the names of the witnesses. She expressed 
her approval, and asked one of the witnesses if they (the witnesses present) had signed 
it, and was told that they had, and the signatures were shown to her. The room in 
which the witnesses signed was = that of the testatrix, and the door was open, 
but it was impossible for the testatrix, from where she lay in bed, to see the act of 
signing. /Yé/d, that the statute had been complied with. Cook v. Winchester, 46 N. W- 
Rep. 106 (Mich.). 


WILLs — CONSTRUCTION — PERPETUITIES. — An estate was devised to executors 
in trust to divide the net income equally among the three daughters of the testatrix, 
and at the end of ten years to distribute the principal among them in the same propor- 
tion. There were no words of survivorship and no provision for the death of a bene- 
ficiary. He/d, that the estate vested in the daughters at the death of the testatrix, and 
so the devise was not in violation of the New York statute against perpetuities, which 
declares that the power of alienation shall not be suspended for more than two lives 
in being. Gray, J., concurred only in the result; Earl, Peckham, and O’Brien, JJ., 
dissent. Hillyer v. Vandewater, 24 N. E. Rep. 999 (N. Y.). 
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of Chancery from the time of Edward I. to the Judicature Acts, it would be 
obviously unreasonable to look for the merits of a monograph. Mr. Kerly 
has, nevertheless, given us a thoughtful and useful book. He presents, in a 
compact yet attractive form, the results of a careful study of nearly every- 
thing that has been written upon his subject. He seems not to have known, 
however, of Professor Langdell’s treatise upon Equity Pleading, nor of that 
writer’s remarkable essays upon Equity Jurisdiction in the HarvAaRD Law 
Review. That these writings should have escaped him is the more unfor- 
tunate, since the main defect of the book before us is due to the author’s 
failure to seize and emphasize the fundamental distinction between law and 
equity ; namely, that the common-law judges acted zz rem, while the Chan- 
cellor always proceeded zm personam, and that the common law was therefore 
essentially unmoral, whereas equity was essentially ethical. 

We have noticed a few inaccuracies. On page 74 it is said that fraud 
could always be pleaded as a defence at law. But Lord Abinger in 1835, 
in Mason v. Ditchbourne, 1 M. & Rob. 460, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1880, in George v. Tate, 102 U. S. 564, refused to admit 
that defence to an action on a bond, informing the defrauded obligor that 
his only relief was in equity. The distinction between a condition and a 
use is overlooked on pages 78, 81, and 84. The statement on page 86 that 
debt would not lie for chattels after the reign of Edward I. is contradicted 
by a long line of decisions. 

The common-law judges have been so uniformly abused for their narrow 
construction of the Statute of Uses, in refusing, as in Zyrrell’s Case, to 
allow the statute to execute a use upon a use, and the chancellors have 
been so uniformly commended for promptly remedying the mischief of that 
common-law decision, that our author is hardly to be criticised for repeat- 
ing, on page 135, these inveterate opinions. But they are none the less 
inveterate errors. It was a chancery doctrine before the Statute of Uses 
that there could be no use upon a use, and for the reason, quite in keeping 
with the spirit of the age, that the second use, being repugnant to the first, 
was necessarily void. The common-law judges, therefore, could not do 
otherwise than decide that the statute had no operation upon the void use. 
Furthermore, the modern doctrine, that the second use may be supported as 
a trust, is believed to have originated in Sambach v. Dalton, Tothill, 188, 
decided in 1634, a century after the Statute of Uses. J. BLA. 





THE TRANSFER OF NEGOTIABLE PAPER AS COLLATERAL SECURITY. By 
Lewis Lawrence Smith. Philadelphia, 1890: T. & J. W. Johnson & Co. 
8vo. Pages 39. 

This is the Sharswood Prize Essay of the University of Pennsylvania for 
1886. The essay is upon one point, viz., whether a creditor who takes 
negotiable paper as security for a previous debt, is safe from prior equities. 
The author favors the view of the English and United States Supreme 
Courts, that the creditor is safe, because his forbearance is a sufficient 
consideration. The essay is an attempt to show an actual common-law 
consideration from the creditor, rather than an argument from the stand- 
point that a bill or note is a commercial specialty. D. T. D. 









